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ETHNAL-GREEN BRANCH MUSEUM. — 
The Ce of PICTURES, so well known as the DUL- 
WICH G1 LLERY, has been Lent by the Governors, while the Ga'lery 
ig under repair, to the Bethnal green Museum, and is now OPEN to 
ne Pablic The Museum is Upen Free oa Mondays, en and 
ggturdays, from Ten a mM. to Ten P.u.; aud on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
a Fridays al Days), from Ten a.m. to Six P.m., on payment 
of 6d. each person. 


met st SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENVE and ART. 

During the Twenty-sixth Session, 1876-77, which will commence on 

the md of OCTOBER, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 





PRAVTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph. —" = R.8. 
2. Metallurgy. By Jobn Pe, M. D. R.S. 
3. eberat History. By T. Huxley. AD . F.R.S. 
4 Mineralogy. By Westen WwW. em, MAA. F.BS., 
5 Mining. hairm: 
6 Beolon’. By John W.J 
7. Applied Mechanics Goodeve, M.A. 
8. Physics By Frederick Sathrie, Ph.D. F.R.S. 


’ Mechanical Drawing. By Kev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students Pat of becoming Associates are 
wl in oae sam, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 
of the Laborat Tries. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4I. each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 

tsand Managers may obtain Tickers at reduced prices 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced Fees. 

For a Prosvectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn-street, London, 8. W. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


COLSTON HALL. 
OCTO8ER 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, 1876. 





Malle. Titiens. Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Mille. Albani. Mr. W. H. Cummings. 
Maaame = Wynne. Mr. Harper Kearton, 
Madame Pat Mr. Maybrick. 
Madame Trebeili- Bettini. Herr Behrens. 


‘Elijah,’ Verdi's ‘ Requiem,’ ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ 
‘Bogedi,’ ‘Hymn of Praise,’ and ‘ Messiah.” Miscellaneous Concert, 
vith Symphony, each Evening. 

BAND and CHORUS of upwards of 400 PERFORMERS. 
on. ms. S. G. Risely ; Chorus Master, Mr. A. Stone; Conductor, 

r. Uha: les 

The Ticket iittiee will be Opeaes at COLSTON HALL on MONDAY, 
September 4th. ion Sec., Rev. PRECENTOR HEY. 





VYATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
+‘1 DEVELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place, W. 

President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 


Pianoforte—Messrs. Franklin Taylor, Walter Bache, oe Hartvig- 
gn, C. Guenther, and Oscar Beriager. Harmony an m position — 
esrs. F. Prout, B.A., and R. J. Hopper. he hooey is for 
Amateurs and Professional Students. Fee. Six Guineas per Term 
NEXT TERM commences aah OCTUBRE ER 2nd. Entrance Days, SEP- 
TEMBER 29th and 30th, fro: 

For all particulars address ‘the ) Deanoren, 


of CABINET PICTURES in 





)XHIBITION 
OLL, Dudley oatery, Egyptian Hall, Picoadilly.— vorroe to 
ARTISTS.—The day for ee in Pictures forthe TENTH WINTER 
EXH(RITION will be MONDAY, the 2nd of October. from 10 a.m. 
ithe é Ha A-4 EL, ro be had on application to the Secretary, 
at the Galle: ae 


RYSTAL PALAC E PICTURE GALLERY, 
open all the Year round, for the Reception and Sale of Pictures 
by the Britich and Foreign Schools.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
CW. CW. Wass, » Orystal Palace. 
[®- HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES. 
pl ScuBsects 
L‘The ART of POPULAR ILLUSTRATION,’ illustrated with 
large Diagrams, &c., for Literary Institutions. 
1 ‘LIFE in ALGERIA, or Sketching in hay me a Series of 
Sketches, occupying an area of upwards of 200 
Mr. Heyry Biacxevey, Editor of * Academy motes ‘se., will repeat 
the above Lectures in the Seas:n 1876-7. For Particulars and Dates, 
Address to the “ Lecture and Press Bureau,” 15, Russell-street, Covent- 
swden ; or to Mr. Siaenes RN, at the Garrick Club. 














i TAN TED, by a RETIRED OFFICER of the 
P ARMY OCCUPATION as Secretary or Amanueosis. Isa 
mduate of the Staff College, has held confidential positions on the 
Staff. bas been employed as a Paymaster, and has received very high 
‘stimonials. Is fully competent to conduct Correspondence and 
qunsge Accounts. Is a Feliow of the Socicty of Antiquaries and the 

Geological Society, and is competent to take charge of a Museum — 
Address Secaetary, care of Messrs. Adamg & Francis, 59, *Vleet-street. 








AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
me AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of a I - 
y the Autotype and Sawyer's Collotype Processes. yo by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palmographical, Tumismation, Royal 
Gtographical, and other Learved Societies. 
Fic-similes of Medals and Coins “Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
* and Sketehes. 
lews and epee: from ature, &e. 
or terns and Specimens. apply to 
"ths AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 36, Rathbone-place, London, W. 
sanager, Ww. 8 BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTIN GS, or any 
meaner { necessary y to thelr PRESERVATION. effected wee 
THOM PRON, Bee Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, On dtab-oat 











W. H. HART (late of H.M. Public Record Office) 
who is well versed in all Records and MS3., is prepared to 
undertakeany SEARCHESor INVESTIGATIONS, Historical, Genea- 
re. or To; ~ ent, 4 om moderate terms.—Address W. H: Haat, 
40, Chancery-lan don. 


NGLISH COMPOSITION.— The Rev. A. J. D. 

D'ORSEY, BD., SETS, CORRECTS, and CLASSIFIES 

Essays, Themes, Analyses, &c., for Schools, Families, and Students.— 
13, Princes-square, W 


lO CLERGYMEN and GENTLEMEN of IN- 

FLUENCE. —Congenial and remunerative VUCCUPATION 
offered to a Gentleman to solicit Support for a Church Work of great 
importance.—Communications, in the first instance by letter, stating 
qualifications and reference, address <appa, care of Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Vo., 29, Beaford-strect, Covent-garden, W.C. 


O AUTHORS.—Prosr, Poetry, SKETcHEs, and 
MUSIC WANTED fora Sixpenny pop age om seven stam 
for current Number and particulars to li, Haddon & Co., Pu 
a 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, Lenten. 


BADING ARTICLES.—Articres on Political, 
om or Social Subjecis supplied by a GRADUATE of the 
London niversity. who has had extensive expectenee in Newspaper 
Work — Address Bacu«.or, care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 
F leet-street, Lon London, KE. C. 














ITERARY WORK (Editing, Sub-Editing, Cen 

piling, Leader-Writing, or Reviewing) WANTED, by a Gentle- 
man of great and varied experience in every Department.—T. F., 12, 
Prospect-place, Long Di Ditton, | Kingston- -on-Thames. 


RESS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has resigned the 
position of Assistant-Editor of a Leading Journal in the most 
important South Coast Town, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as Editor, 
Sub-Editor, or Reporter. Highest testimonials. — Address, stating 
Salary, Epit0r, 14, Grove-street, Retford. 





dha i, MASTERSHIP of the BOROUGH of 
O°K SCHOOL of ART, of which the Central Scho] is 
at COALBROOK DALE. is now VACANT. 

orning Class has’ usually met aioe a week, and Artisan and 
Elementary Classes on four grentegs ie the week, all at Coalbrookdale. 
t would be preferred that the Master held Certificates of the South 

Kenstanten Trainiag School of the Science and Art Department. 
Gentlemen desirous to apply for the post are requested to com- 
pentane with Mr. E. L. Squire (Hon. Sec. School of Art), Coalbrook- 





ESSONS in DRAWING and PAINTING ma: 
be had of a Lady Art Student, either in Schools or Private F: 
lies —Address A. B., Dossetor’s Library, 244, Dalston-lane, E. 


LADY will be much obliged if any Lady will 

mend ber a really GOOD ECHOOL for a Girl of fifteen, 

where both the intellectual and moral tone is very high.—Address 
Mre . K., Calder & Co.’s Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde-park, W. 


O CLASSICAL TUTORS having RESIDENT 
POPILS.—A guaranteed SALARY in return for Partial Ser- 
vices, with very great facilities for assistance to Pupils in other Sub- 
j+cts, is open t> a Graduate in Classical Honours, as above, ina Town 
on no Southern Coast.—J. H., 43, Beaumont-street, Portland-place, 
onion, 


QWENS COLLEGE GE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION will « will commence on OCTOBER 3. 
Prospectuses of the several Departments of Arts, Science and Law, 
Medicine, the Evening Classcs, and of Le. and Entrance 
Exhibitions, will be forwarded on applicatiun. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, R Registrar. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—The next 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in MARCH, 1377. 

The College Programme and the Entrance Examination Papers for 
7 6 may be obt «ined on application to the Secretary, Miss Davies, 17, 
place, London, N.W. A Scholarship of the value of i002. 














VHE PRESS.—A young Man, having some know- 

ledge of Phonograph tas well we in Composition, is REQUIRED 

asa JONIOR ASSIS!IANT by Mr. V WH EEL Journalist, Wolver- 
hampton. State P age, experience, and Salary required. 


THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED YOUNG 
REPORTER, of good address, desires a POST upon a first-rate 
Provincial Newspaper. Only leaving prevent Situation in order to 
im prove his ition —_ galore his expe ience. Exce'lent ae 
nials and references.—Addres G. R., care of Charles Quilter, Esq., 60, 
Fore-street, London, EO 


W ANTED, by one who understands his Work, a 

SITUATION as CANVASSER on a good Paper or Magazine. 
References as to integrit; 
Hatcham, 5S.E. 


O PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS. — 
SUOSSENEES wepaee by a Gentleman of experience. 
Thorough k ” Trade. Willing to manage 
this and an impoi reent, A ask Department, which (without requiring 
additional ¢ ‘pital or space) would, under 
— a Net Profit of from 3001. to |,0001. per annum. (nly one Firm 
in London at present extensively engaged. (Best locality in or near 
a row).—L. E. L, Publishers’ Circular Office, 183, Fleet- 
street, 


YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and others. 
—The Advertiser (aged 3'). who has been Publishing a London 
Weekly, requires a SITUATION ona Paper or Magazine. Has had 
fourteen years’ experience of Newspaper Work. Would undertage the 
Aovertisements, or work 7 “ Circulation of a Paper. — News, 
57, Evelina-road, Nunhead, 8S. 











y and ability.—R. G., 90, Pomeroy-street, 

















EWSPAPER PARTNERSHIP.—The Pro- 
prietor of two Conservative Newspapers, published in Adjacent 

Towns, is open to treat with a Gentleman having the command o 
CAPIVAL, with a view to PARTNERSHIP. A Workiog Partner, 
competent to undertake the management of one paper, preferred. Th 
business is a profitable one. with excetient prospects. Principals only 
treated with.—Address D. Z. 54, care of Messrs. Deacon & Co. , Leaden- 
hall street, E.C. 


WELL. ESTABLISHED CHURCH PAPER, 

moderate principles, for SALE. Will bear the strictest 
rincipals treated with —Apply by pethee to 
erbert, Esq., 16, Moorgate-street, B.C. 





investigation. None but 
Eprror, care of Edward 


N°Y EL (MS.) in FIFTY-ONE CHAPTERS, for 

DISPOSAL. Specially well suited for Serial purposes. — 
Address, by letter, for further pariiculars to A. B G., car 4 hus Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, Advertising Ageuts, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 


OTICE. — 5 J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Byte E.C., and Took’s-coi Ew. 
'S for 

LETTER- 








ATES and enter into CONTRA 
PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 


ANTED, MASTERS for MUSIC and 
SINGING, near the Alexandra Palace.—Apply, stating terms, 
toS. D. B, Elms Wood, Bound’ sgreen, West Sout brate » N. 


LECTURER at the NORTH LONDON 

COLLEGIATE S-HOOL, holding a first-class Government 
Certificate from the Home and Colonisl College, PREPARES CAN- 
DIDATES for the various Examivations.—L. E., Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Flect-street, E.C, 


XAMINATIONS.—ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE 
UNIVERSITIES. and PUB: 10 80 A00LS, HEENE HOU Sg 
WORTHING. The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced SEPT 
BER 15th. Mr. Rept has still some Vacancies. —Terms and 
on application. 











a year for three years will be awarded in connexion with this 
Examination. 


[J Mivessiry. COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1876-7. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE wiil commence 
3 a 9 egal 2. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m by Professor 

andsley 

The SESSION of the PACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including 
the Department of the Fine Arts) will begin on TU ESDAY, October 3. 
iniretastery Lecture at 3 p.m. by Professor W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE Godeting the De- 
ae ye of the Applied Sciences) will begin on TU - Uctober 3. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of ad ~ 3 sixteen will 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September °6. 
Prospectuses of the varicus Departments of the College, containi 
= in ie > respecting Classes, Fees, Days, and Hours of attend- 
ce, &c., and Copies of the gene relati.g to the Entrance and 
ae Exhibitions, Scholarship:, and Prizes open » Competition by 
es of the several Fi may be t the Udtice of the 


leg 
The ‘Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
“ Sconce}. will be held at the College on the 28th and 29th of September. 
College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metrop»litan 
Railway. and | a few minutes’ walk from 4 sommes of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Northern Railw: 
TALFOURD SLY, M.A 
Secretary ‘to the Ue the Council. 


LONDON. 








August, 1876. i 
U NIVERSITY B. J0E.5.8G5, 


Head teuiiete. ‘wanton EVE, M.A 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Camb: ridge. 





The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on TU ESDAY, Se, 
tember s6th, at 930 au. The School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms. Fee, ot per erm, to be paid at the begiuning of each 
—— Gymnastics, ‘encipg, Drilling. and Advanced Drawing are 


“Errensive additional Buildio b Setetns spacious Lecture-Rooms 
for the Classes of Chemistry au +: erimental Physics, have recently 
been completed for the use of the ome pening the School, and 
ry additions are now in course of erec’ 

A Playground of about two acres in poe t finelading several Fives’ 
Courts and a Gymnasium) is attached to the Schoo 

Discipline is maintained without corporal puni hi t ori iti 

-¥ are Classified in each subject acc. wrdiog to individual proficiency ; 
and their Classes changed from time to time in the course of the 
Swine 80 as to suit best their varying and i 

A Monthly Report oe the progress and conduct of each Pupil 1s sent 

to his parent or guar 

vomne school is close to > ‘the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, avd rf a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midiand, and Great Northern Railways. Season Tickets are 
granted « at half-price to Pupils attending the School. 

Prospectus, containing full info: mation respecting the Courses of 
Tnstruction given in the oe, with other particulars, may be 
obtained at the Office of the Colleg 








eTALFOURD BL, MA. 
Augast, 1876. Secretary to the Council. 
I J NIVERSITY HALL, Gorpon-squakg, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Principal and Lh, = Tutor—E. S. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon., Professor 
f History in University College, London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical t- J. WALKER, M.A., 
Tria. Coll. Dublin. 





Students at University College, London, one admiited into the Hall, 
where they reside under collegiate disciplin 

The Hail will RE-OPEN in OCTOBEK NEXT. on the day oa which 

Session of the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and Science commences at 
University College. 

Prospectuses, containing particulars as to the Gilchrist Scholarships, 
which are tenable by Students residing in University Hall, and other 
information as to Rooms, Fees, &c., may be obtained ou application 
the Paincrpat or to the Secretary, = the Hal) 


July, 1876. EA WU RTZBURG, Secretary. 
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NIVERSITY of DURHAM COLLEGE of 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
SIXTH SESSION. 

The EXAMINATIONS for Admission and for Exhibiti ill com- 
mence on MONDAY, the ond of wetober. Three Exhibitions, of the 
value of 152. each, will be awarded to Entering Students who show suf- 
ficient merit in the above Examinations. Candidates for these Exhibi- 
tions must send in their Names to the Secretary on or before Saturday, 
the 23rd of Septem 

Prospect 





m ber. 
us and Conditions to be had on application. 
THEO. . WOOD BUNNING, Secretary. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Instituted 1872; Incorporated 1875. 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Applications for the formation of Local Centres and Appointment of 
Secretaries may, during the Vacation, be sent to the Warpey, 
HK. G. Bonavia Hunt, Esq., M. , i his Private Chambers, 4, Garden- 
court, Middle Temple, London, B.C 
Institutions and Schools Enrolled in Union with the College Seestes 
advantages in respect of these Examinations. Principals o 
Secretaries may communicate with the Warden as above. 
By Order of the Council, 
J. W. HINTON, M.A. M A. Mus. D., Hon. Sec, 


TRINITY COLLEGE, E, LONDON. 


DEPARTMENT of EVENING CLASSES, Langham-place, W. 
The NEW TERM commences on MONDAY, October 9. The 
MUSICAL Section comprises Classes in Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Choir-Culture, the Organ. Singing, &c—The ARTS Section includes 
Classes in the Classics and Modern Languages, Mathematics, English 
Literature, Natural Science, &c.—A New | Nig pny Class. 
for London University, d b tes, is in course of for. 
mation.— eames mers obtained of the andereigned, at the 
Address belo MPURBY J. STaRe, M.B., Registrar. 
7, Thurlow-terrace, Lower Norwood, 8. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Counell will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a PRO- 
FESSOR of GERMAN in the Department of Evening Classes. — 
Written ‘application should be made to H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Esq, 
, Warden, 4, Garden-court, Tymple, E.C 

HINTON, M.A. Mus. D., Hon. Sec. 

















OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE. — The CoLLecE 
will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 19th, 1876. 
T. M. BROMLEY, M.A., Head Master. 
Prospectus may be obtained at the College, and at Mr. Peach's 
Library, Bath. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-zrove, W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 
Situation in England for Educational Purposes. 

(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 
ee. ig pr German, one ated Science taught to every Boy 
Classics. 

There is a Classical Side in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the Universities and Professions. 

A Laboratory, Jarge Gymnasium, Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 

Each toy has a separate bed-room, warmed with Hot- Water Pipes. 

A Medical Man visits the College every morning after breakfast. 

Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, acvording to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas each in the case of brothers 

The NEXT TERM commences "WEDN BeDAy, September 20th, 

Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lape.i, M. 


H'¢#8 SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1876-77. 

The SCHOOL RE-ASSEMBLES on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

The Eaiuburgh School Board have made arrangements by which a 
wy Practica!, as well as a thoroughly Liberal, Education can 

m "he Classes are strictly Jimited, and care is taken to 

—_ each Boy that kind of culture of which he is most capable, and 
which is most necessary for him. 

Pull information is contained in the Report — Prospectus, — 

may be had on application to the Janitor, at the School; to t 
Cxerk to the Edinburgh School Board, 9, Castivatnert ; or to the i 
cipal Booksellers in Edinburgh. 














T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—HIGHBURY 

HOUSE ae ae for YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Head Master, 

R. JOHNSTONF, LL.B.—Classics, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 

and + sated y Pagiieh tanght. Special attention paid to the 

ealth and comfort of Delicate Boys. The AUTUMN TERM com- 

mences SEPTEMBER i6th.—For Prospectus, apply to Mrs. Dvrr, 
the Lady Principal. 


ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL 
for YOUNG oe = RE-OPEN OvUTUVUBER 2nd, at 14, 
Radnor-place, H yde Park, V 


HE MISSES A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
(late Belgrave Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN 
October end, at 65 and 66, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. 


GEDBE RGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.— 
Governors well known for interest in Education. New Cubicles, 
faratacice, and Fives Courts. District very healthy. Head Master, 
F Hs Prenstatt, for 104 years Head Master of the Grammar 
Boh Cambridge. 23 of Mr. Heppenstall’s old Pupils are at the 
University, of whom 17 hold dicbolatshipe. Exhibitions, or Sizarships. 
—For term:, &c., apply to the Heap Master 


NGLO-FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL 
for LADIES, St. George’s House, CAMBRIDGE.—T nusual 
amount ¢ Tea ching Power, and Home Comforts. Everything con- 

cuning t his School will bear close inquiry. Number of Boarders 
limited to 20. 


= NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 2ist.—Address Prix- 
CIPA 


ELECT BOARDING 




















SCHOOL. —A Limited 


Number of BOYS received by a Graduate of great experience 


Thoroughly sound training and home comforts. The bracing climate 

and the facilities for Gymuastics and Cricket have been found very 

beneficial in the case of delicate boys.—Prospectus on application to 
mock Wuyvte, M.A., Bream Villa, Montpelier, Weston-super-Mare. 


The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 19th. 


RS. ROSE and Miss HOSEASON, BrabDine 
LODGE. SHORTLANDS GROVE. BROMLEY, are open to 
receive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, for Instruction in all 
the branches ul « bigh-ciass Lducation —Terms and references by post 
on application. The Pupils re-assembied on 11th September. 


IDUCATION. — HEIDELBERG. — Preperation 

for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Civil Service, &c.—Messrs. WHYTE 

and CAMMARTIN, B.A. (Paris) assisted by an Oxford Man (Mathe- 

matics, Natural Science, and English), READ with Young Gentlemen 

paring for Examination. Special advantages for Mathematics, 

French, and German.—Apply for Prospectuses, with references, to Mr, 
Koucumans, 2, Langham-place, W., or to the PRiNcIPALS, as above. 











OUTHPORT.—Miss Lawrorp receives Boys 
into her House between the ages of Six and Thirteen years 
addition to the usual Course of Instruction. Lessons are given in 
Cisse Singing, Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, and Carpentry.—Bingfield, 


References :—Lady Brodie, Brocham oy Rei, ees Mies 
Gaskell, Manchester; Dr. Carpenter. O.B F.RS., &., University of 
London; Arthur Cohen, Q.C.. 6, Holland Park, Lond on; William 
Shaen, Esq., M.A., 15, Upper Phillimore-gardens, Londvn. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COL- 

K? LEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
October 20d. 

The Clinical Practice of the Hospital companions a service of 710 Beds, 
inclusive of 34 a for Convalescents at Highga 

Studepts can reside within the Hospita! Walls, ‘subject to the College 
Regulations 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College applica- 
een sar ® be made, personally or by letter, to the Resrpenr Wanpen of 

ollege. 
A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8S. E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1876 and 1877 will commence on 
MON DaY. the 2nd Uctober, 1876. on whieh occasion an ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Mr. FRANCIS MasSwN, at Four o’clock. 

Gentlemen are informed that the Admission Fees to Practice and to 
all the Lectures, may be paid in one of twe ways:— 

Ist. Ope Hundred Guineas, paid on entrance, entitle a Student to 
unlimited attendance. 

2nd. Payment by three instalments, namely, of 40l., at the begin- 
ning of the first year, 4:1 at the beginning of the second year, an 
302 at the beginning of the third year, entitles a Student, after pay- 
ment of the third instalment, to unlimited attendance. 

Special Entries may be made to apy Course of Lectures, or to the 
Hospital Practice; and a modified Scale of Fees is arranged for 
Students entering in their Second, Third, or auy subsequent year. 


Medical Officers. 
Tiencrasy Cone Pugeicigne— Ds Dr. Barker and 
on Be 

Honorary Consulting Surgeon —Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clark. 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Gervis 
Surgeons—Mr. Simon, Mr. Syduey Jones, Mr. Croft, Mr. MacCormac. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Liebri 
Assistant Physicians—Dr. Ord, Dr. J, me eaten, Dr. Payne. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician.—Dr. C 
Assistant Surgeons—Mr. F. Mason, wr Tw. W. Wagstaffe, Mr. A. O. 


ac Kellar. 
Dental Surgeon—Mr. J. W. Elliott. 
Assistant Dental Surgeon —Mr. W. G. Ranger. 
Resident Assistant Physician—Dr. Sharkey. 
Resident Assis:ant Surgeon— Mr. Clutton. 
Apothecary —Mr. S. Plowman. 
Lecturers. 

Medicine—Dr. Bristowe and Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. Sydney 
Jones and Mr. MacCormac. General Pathology—Dr. Payne. Phy- 
siology and Practical Physiology—Dr. Urd and Dr. Join Harley. 
Demonstration in Physio!ogy—Dr. T. Cranstoun Charles. Descriptive 
Anatomy—Mr Francis Mason and Mr. W. W. Waastaffe. Anatomical 
ea ak ee in the Dissecting Room—The Anatomical Lecturers, 
Dr Reid, and Assistants. Special Anatomicaland Microscopi 
Ete S Rainey. Practical and Manipulative Surgery— 
Mr. Croft and Mr. MacKellar Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— 
Dr. A. J. Bernays. Midwifery—wbr. Gervis. Physics and Natural 
Philosophy—Dr. Stone Materia Medica—Dr. Payne. Forensic Medi- 
cine—Dr. Stone Comparative Anatomy—Mr. C. Stewart. Ophthalmic 
Surgery—Mr. Liebreicn. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. Dental Surgery 

—Mr. J. W. Elliott and Mr. W. G. Ranger. Demonstrations of Morbid 
Anatomy— Dr Greenfield Lectures on Morbid Anatomy and Practi- 
cal Pathology— Dr. Greenfield. Mental Diseases—Dr. Wm. Rhys 
Williams. State Medicine — ~~ - Alfred ore 

. M. ORD, M.B., Dean. 
ih G. W HIfFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
FIELD: further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, oa etaggeene on oe Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and pont free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sa’ 2. Egg 4 reduced rices, 
may also be had, free, on application. — 's, CHuRton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Sacnpers & Otiey's United iene, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


h ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
s\ Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvuew Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


TNO BE SOLD, BOYDELL’S SHAKESPEARE, 
FW Shea folio.—Address S. 8., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 


AS TRONOMERS, and those interested in the 
‘ SCIENCE of ASTRONOMY, are invited to inspect WORKING 
MODELS illustrating and contrasting the Present Doctrine of the 
Earth’s Inclined Axis aod Horizental Orbit, with Mr. Harris's 
recently-published Theory of the Harth’s Perpendicular Axis and 
Ublique Urbit.—The Models may be seen in work at James WyLp's, 
Geographer to the Queen, 11 and Xo, Charing Cross, 8. W. 

















Collections of Piccures.—To be SOLD, a fine HO 
about 23 ft 6 in by 3 fc. 6 in.—Address 8S. S., care of Mesere aire 


=== 
O NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN ma 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street. a 








ee 
Sale by Auction 
HANOVER ROOMS, LIVERPOOL. 

The Remarkably Choice and Svein Library, consisti i 
of magnificently Illustrates Works and Books a" Pri 
Samous Gulleries of Engravings, d-c., selected with great 
and judgment during the past Fifty Years by that BE; 
Collector and Connoisseur of Fine Books, the late THOMAS 
BOUCH, Esq., J.P., of Stoneby Green, New Brighton, Cheshire, 


Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUES. 
DAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, September 
27th, and 28th, at 11 o'clock each day, - the HA ANOVER oat 
LIVERPUOL, the eutire of the Splendid LIBRARY of BOOK? 
consisting — about 3,000 volumes, many being in oe ll Pe 
ae Pen Te a apne Rocke of Enpravings pee nique and Ma 
on ion, as well as the or of th 
Authors in every Department of Eisusasare. a Foreign 
For résumé of some of the chief books, see the Atheneum of Sept, 9, 
Catalogues, price 1s. each, may be had post-free on receipt of stamps 


for that amount. To be ay ir on Monday, th instan; 
in the Hanover Gallery and Koo teeta h 








HE POETS’ MAGAZINE. No. II. itr amet 
price 6d.—Order of »ksell 
Haddon & Co. 3, Bouverio pA gna street. oo Poe ae trow 


Tas COSMOPOLITAN CRITI¢ 





and CONTROVERSIALIST. 
The INTERVENING QUARTERLY. 
Price 38. 6d net. 
Opinions of the Press. 

“* There is in the contributions evidence of yd and schol 
among the staff of the new quarterly.”— Broad A larly ideas 

“The number contains no less than eighteen noire articl 
the price of the quarterly is 39. 6d. no purchaser can allege that fie 
not had enough for his money. »— London Figaro. 

“ As might have been expected, the eighteen articles that go to form 
the maiden issue of this magaziue are of varying eacellence.... On ong 
point the editor of this new quarterly is to be covgratulated, ‘namely, 
the absence of sameness in the papers of his contributors. . This new 
literary candidate for popular favour deserves a warm weleome.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 

“A new, and in some respects original, quarterly review has made 
its appearance. It is to be published at the half-quarter, it is nota 
commercial speculation, it contains uo advertisements, and is a really 
honest, impartial publication. ‘he articles, eighteen in number, are 
thoughtfal, if not brilliant, and the subjects are varied Altogether 
the Cosmopolitan evidences great judgment on the part of the editor, 
and deserves success.”— Bookseller. 

** This is the first number of what, judging by its contents and the 
programme put forth by the editor, promises to prove a high-class 
journal. Its articles are of a controversial character, — 
written by able, learned, and thoughtful men "— Reynolds's News 

May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row. 

The Editer invites replies to the Articles in the present Number. 
coon Contributions on current topics are also attentively con- 
sidere: 

Prospectuses will be sent on application when stamps for the pi 
are enclosed. Editor, Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist, a 
fax, Yorkshire. 


YARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING.—See the 
- BUILDER of THIS WEEK (éd.. or by post, 4)d.) for Plan and 
Details ; View of **The Canterburv.” “Westminster-road, and of the 
New Reredos, Chester ; ‘india avd Public Works —Comments on Chester 
Cathedral—Archwological Reporte— Great Tay Bridge, &. 
Office : 46, Catherine-street ; and of all Newsmen. 


TBE ARCHITECT (a Weekly Art-Journal) of 
SEPTEMBER léth contains a large Lrawing after Perugino’s 
Frescoes in Perugia (being the Conciusion of the Series) and other 
Illustrations ; aiso Articles on Scientific Vanity—the Lintel 
tecture - Discoveries at Tiryus—Prehi-toric Art—the British Associa. 
tion— Norman Architecture—the Overcrowding of Towns, &. Price 44; 
by post, 44¢.—Uffice, 176, Strand, W.C. 


RITISH ARCHITECT and NORTHERN 
ENGINEER. Every Friday, price 3d. by po post, 4d.— The 
Number for SEPTEM+ER 15th will contain the ‘ollowing Lilvstra- 
tions: neers Building Society’s New Uffices, Manchester—A Norman 
Gateway in N.B.—An Italian Design by Mr. Bennett, Manchester—and 
a Sheet < of "illustrations of trish National Monuments. Besides 
cles on Architecture, Science, Art, &c. 
_London Office: 189, Fleet-street, E.C. Manchester : 5, Cross-street, 


MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF 
MOLERE's DRAMATIC WORKS. 


ready, Vol. V. demy 8vo. cloth, 188. 











— Now 


Contents: The Miser—Monsieur De Pourceaugnac —The Magnificent 
Lovers—he Citizen who Apes the Nobleman—Psyche. With Intro- 
Notes, A di and Original Etchings by Lalauze. 





G EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.— Collections 
illustrating the Two Sciences at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, to 100 Guineas the 
pete under the personal 


Set. The only Prize op Colisetions : 
M. W T, F.R.G.S8., &., 90, Great 


superintendence of B. 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, wo 3 





T' ) NATURALISTS and DIRECTORS of 

MUSEUMS.—An eminent Naturalist, who has travelled in 
Europe, Canada, and the principal parts of "America, wishes to 3- 
POSE of his valuable and interesting COLLECTION of ‘Minerale, 
Fossils, Samples of useful Plants, Insects, Woods, Indian Antiquities, 
&c.—For further particulars apply to Dr. 8., care of Palmer & Howe 
English and Foreign Beoksellers, Manchest ter. 





NDIA.—To YOUNG GENTLEMEN, and others 
of CAPITAL, in SEARCH of EMPLOYMENT or Investment.— 
FOUR SHARES, out of tg in one - the moot successful of the 
Tea Gardens in CALHAR, INDIA, TO BE SOLD for 5,000l. (Five 
thousand) each. The Area is 1,730 Statute Acres, in fee simple, fully 
paid for, free from all future liability to Government. The Garden on 
this Land consists of 460 Acres old plant, witnout vacancies, in full 
bearing, and about 100 Acres young plant, one and two years old. The 
old plant has given, since 1868, a yearly average profit of over Rs. 60,000 
(Sixty thousand) after all expenses paid, or over Rs. 5,000 a share, 
equal to 10 per cent. per annum on the price now asked. The new 
plant, of about 100 Acres more, will add considerably to this profit after 
two or three more years’ growth. Meanwhile the old plant may 
relied on to give Rs. 5,000 a share yearly profit without any further 
outlay for working expenses on an average of years, sometimes a little 
more or less. The Purchaser of a Share, as a joint ovat, would 
entitled to learn on the Garden the useful and profitable business of 
Tea Plenting.—Persons treated with will have peoof Sey them ro 
= accuracy of the above statements.—Apply, y etter only, to 
E, Jones, Erq., 116, Stoke Newington-road, London, 





*,* A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 3is. 6d. per Volume. 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 





ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS. 


ASSYRIA, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
FALL of NINEVEH. By the late GEORGE } aati Esq., of the 
Department of Oriental Antiguities, British Museum. Feap. 8y0. 
192 pp. illustrated, cloth boards, 2s. 


EGYPT, from the EARLIEST TIMES to 3.0. 300. 
By 8. BIRCH, LLD., &. Feap. 8vo, 192 pp. illustrated, cloth 
boards, 


PERSIA, from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the 
ARAB CON UEST. By W. S. W. VAUX, M.A. F.RS. Feap. 
8vo. 192 pp. illuetrated, cloth boards, 2. 

*,* Others in preparation. 
“The Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society were well 
advised when they determined on this series of small manuals.” 


“Tn execution it is but bare justice to say the new volumes, written 
as they all are by high priests of the stone literature, far eclipse al 
works "f their class.” — Standa 

“Three excellent little volumes, embodying on the leading facts 
brought to light by modern discoveries. ag fo 

“The volumes embody the newest We ay obtained from the 
decipherment of the native records.”— 

London: 77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inp-ficlds, W.0.; 4 Bor 
Exch wee, E.0.; and 48, Piccadilly, W. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


ASeries of Gr reek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. Sag hd 
Eminent Scholars, under the direction of 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 3; and ‘the Tbe Mier’ 

AJ. Macleane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bath, 


ESCHYL LUS. By F. A. Paley, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised. 188. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 
gi. 4e. Vol. I. 16a.; Vol. II. 149,; Vol. IIL. 16a.; Vol. IV. 188. 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Whiston, M.A., Head 
Master of Rochester Grammar School. Vol. I. 68; VoL sea 163. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 8 vols. 16s. 
each. 

HOMER. Vol. I. Iliad, + wit Introduction. 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 128. Vol. II. 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 
2 vols. 328. 

HESIOD. By F. W. Paley, M.A: 10s. 6d. 

HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. New 
Edition. Revised by GEORGE LONG. 182. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE. M.A... TT d ellege, Cambyiden New Edition. 
Revised by GEORGE LONG. 

PLATO. By W. i. ante D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. PHAEDRUS, 78. 64.; Vol. II. 
GORGIAS, 7a. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. Vol. I. 
1s. Contents :—(dipus Tyrannus, Edipus Coloneus, Antigone. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. Frost. | 


158. 
TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 
VERGIL. By the late J. Conington, M.A., 
Professor of Latin at omnre. Vol. I. The - 5 an Georgics. 


Third Edition, 12s. Vol. Il. The Zneid, Vi. Second 
Edition, 14s. Vol. ILI. Second Edition, lis. 


Uniform with above, 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition. 14s. 
ACOMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D. Third Edition. 16s. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 24 
Maps by W. HUGHES and GEORGE LONG. New Edition, with 
Coloured Outlines. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

WHITTAKER & CO. and G. BELL & SONS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK and LATIN TEXTS. 


Being for the most part a = of the Editors of om, “ Bibliotheca 
Classica ” Grammar-School Classics 


In 16mo. neat cloth, red edges. 
ESCHYLUS. F.A. Paley. 38, 
CASAB de BELLO GALLICO. G. Long, A.M. 


CICERO de SENECTUTE, et de AMICITIA, et 
EPISTOLE SELECT. G. LONG, A.M 
Vol. T 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. 
Orations.) @. LONG, A.M. 38. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. F.A. Paley, A.M. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 
HERODOTUS. J. W. Blakesley, S.T.P. 2 vols. 7s. 
HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I.—XII. F. A. Paley. 2s. 6d. 


HORATIUS. A.J. Macleane, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
SOVENAL and PERSIUS. A. J. Macleane, A.M. 


LUCRETIUS. H. A. J. Munro, A.M. 2s, 6d. 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et JUGURTHA, 
G. LONG, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

TERENTI COMCEDIZA. W. Wagner. 3s. 

THUCYDIDES. J.G. Donaldson, 8.T.P. 2 vols. 
78 


VERGILIUS. J. Conington, A.M. 33. 6d. 

XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, A.B. 22. 6d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, TEX- 
TUS STEPHANICT, 1550. Accedunt varize Lecti ones Editionum 
Bese, Elzeviri jockmenal, Tischendorfii, et Tregellesii. Curante 
F. H. SORIVENER 16mo. 48. 6d. 

An Edition, vith aan Margin for Notes, 78. 6d, 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES, 
FOR MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS. 


A Series of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
English Notes at the end, and Introduction. Published in a handy 
form at a low price. The Texts will be mainly those of the * Biblia. 
on Classica” and the “Grammar-School Classics,” and the Notes 

1 be by eminent Scholars. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ASCHYLUS. By 
F, A. PALEY, M.A. 

The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. 

HIPPOLYTUS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. Umuinediately. 
HECUBA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

(Preparing. 
SELECTIONS from OVID. By the Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A. Trinity Ky Cambridge, Head Master of 
King Edward’s Grammar School, 
* ote 


Cambridge : DEIGMTOS BELL& CO. London: WHITTAKER 
QO. and G, Bend. & SONS. 





(Verrine 





| PLATO.—The PH2AEDO. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES OF CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS. 


Sorin F Cheass cal Texts, Aunctated by well-known Scholars, with 
ae be ard i = - yy ~~ of Upper Forms in Public sebools, 
ARISTUPHANES. .—The PAX. By F. A. Paley, 
4s. 
ARISTOPHANES. —The etre ~~ By 
F. A. PALEY, M.A. the press. 


CICERO.—The LETTERS of CICERO. ~ ATTI- 
CUS. BookI. With Notes, and an Essay on the Character of the 
Writer. Edited by A. PRETOR, ML. a, late r Trinity College ; 
Fellow of St. Catharine’ 's College, Cam brid 4s. 6d 

DEMOSTHENES. — The ORATION against the 
ise of LEPTINES. we English Notes, and a Translation of 

Prol ma. By B. W. BEATSUN, ' MA, “pellow of Pem- 
ae College. 

DEMOSTHENES. —De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Fourth Edition, carefully Revised. By 5. SHILLETO, M.A, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. € 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
re. bs Notes, Critical and Exegetical By W. WAGNER, 


With Notes and an 
Analysis. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 

PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text, 
ree - With an Analysis and English Notes. By W WAYTE, 


+ Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master 
at Bion, Second Edition. 4s. 6d. - 


| PLAUTUS.—TRINUMMUS. With Notes, Critical 
Second 


and paren. By WILHELM WAGNER, PhD. 
Edition. 4s. 


PLAUTOS, The AULULARIA. With Notes, 
Critical and Exegetical. By W. WAGNER. P' 

[Second "Edition, immediately. 

SOPWSCLES. —TRACHINIZ®. By Alfred Pretor, 

(Preparing. 

TERENCE. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 
By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With Beat Critical and Explane- 
tory Latin Notes. By FP. ee. Second Edi’ 
Sars aa and Enlarged, a containing +17 newly - Sm | 

London : GEORGE 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. 
BELL & SONS. 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Parapet with English Notes Edited by 
adapted for use in Public and Gram- 
mar Schools. Feap. 8vo. 


CESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Edited by George 
LONG, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 6d. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books I.—III. 
wae English eiths Bistees for Junior Classes. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s School, and F. N. SUTTON, B.A. With 
Biographical Notices of the Poets. 38. 6d. 


CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, de AMICITIA, and 
Select Epistles, Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late Rev. 
J. F. MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the Grammar School, 


Ripon. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IL—XII. Edited by 

F. A. PALEY, M.A. 68. 6d. 
HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macleane, M.A., late 
ead Master of ) Bowen School, Bath. With a Short Life. 


New Edition, 
JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). B 


\ oe PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity Vollege, Oxfor 


MARTIAL: Select b Rpigzame. Edited by F.A. Paley, 
M.A., and the late NE, Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Life of the Poet. 6. 6d. 

Edited 


OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. With 
a Life. Edited by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 


Edited by the Rev. P. FROST, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 3s. 64. 





| VIRGIL. ~~ BUORETES, GEORGICS, and AUNEID. 





Books I re Pr J. a SHEPPARD, D.C.L. Abridged 
from Prof. bON aTON’s Edition 5s. 6d. 

The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. In 1 vol. 3s. 
VIRGIL.—ENEID. Books V.—XII. Abrid _ 
from Prof. CONINGTON’S Baten, oy, a NETTLESHIP, F. 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, an NER, Ph.D. 5. 6d 
XENOPHON. — The ANABASIS, With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited by the late J. F. MAC- 
pay late Head Master of the Grammar School, Ripon. 

New Edition, and En 5a. 


XENOPHON, The CYROPAEDIA. Edited by 
ou M. CORMAN, 1... ate Bellew of Deiatly Gilgs, Cambridge. 


XENOPHON. — MEMORABILIA. Edited by 
PEROIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 48. 6d. 





Uniform 
The NEW ‘TESTAMENT, in n GREEK. With Eng- 
Preface, Synopsis, and Guastete) Gite. iy 
} Y. I SOMICHAEL. B.A. Foap. 8v0. 730 pp. 78. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Cuntptning | ue Coloured Mapes, selected from the 
larger Atlas. Imperial 8v: sen 

London: be ara Te "00, ; Ave Maria-lane ; an 








EDUCATION AL BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises, adapted for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, schools, and Candidates for the Public Bxamina- 
tions. Uniformly priated in fcap. 8vo. 

ARITHMETIC. By Rev. C. Exsrz, M.A., late 

follow of St. John’s College Cambridge, Mathematical Master at 
Rugby. Intended for the Use of Rugby School. Seventh sdition. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. 
ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


ARITHMETIC. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By A. WRIGLEY, M.A. 3s. 6d 


ARITHMETIC. A Becgrentive Course of Examples, 
with Answers mA J. p. Waseve, M.A., Corpus Christ: Coll, Cam- 
bridge. Third Edi 28. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By P. T. MAIN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College. Second Edition. 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMFTRICALLY. 
Brie et: ae, Legume and late Felluw of St. John’s 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. Harvey 
GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second Edition. 38. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
eagvas \ GUODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Second 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
Baaane, M.A., late Fellow of St. Johu’s College. , Meets Edi 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By T. G. Vyvyan 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and ~ Raced Master o 
Charterhouse. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 43 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSURA. 
TION. By B. T. MOURE, M.A, Feliow of Pembroke Ooullege 
With numerous Examples. 52. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEWTON'S 
ter magi Jenks a “appendix, ane and the pena Re and Bleveoth 
ae ee ee 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. With a 
Collection of Examples. By T. P. HUDSON, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 38. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. 8. Aupis, M.A., 
Trinity College. 38. 6 

COMPANION ma the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Denianed for the Use of Perverted, Stadente and the Upper Forms 

Schools. By A. ©. Te Ww Caius College. Third 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE on the BOOK of COMM''N PRAYER. By W. G. HUM- 
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LITERATURE 


~~. 


Some Account of the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes ( Westminster), Past and Present. 
Compiled from Various Sources, by John 
Diprose. 2 vols. (Diprose & Bateman.) 


Taz earlier published of these two volumes 
bears the date 1868, and is not marked Vol. I. 
except on the back. The later published 
yolume is dated 1876, and has both on the 
back and title-page ‘‘ Vol. II.” The latter 
volume is supplementary to the former, con- 
taining all the new matter which the compiler 
could gather since the year 1868. In spite of 


| agood deal of confusion, and of matter that is 


| jsnot without its uses and its value. 


mama 


often extraneous to the subject, this compilation 
It is, 
certain drawbacks excepted, a welcome contri- 
bution towards the history of London. 

St. Clement Danes is one of those “bits ” 
of Westminster, rather than of London, which 
have fallen from their high estate. The dust of 
Danish kings is said to be mingled with its 
soil, and the original Ecclesia Clementis 
Danorum is further said to have been built for 
those Danes who, married to English women, 
were not driven out of the kingdom, and to 
whom was assigned for their dwelling limits 


| that piece of land which is enclosed within the 
| §t. Clement’s oval ! 





In the ancient church edifice many an infant 
of noble blood was baptized, and under its 
shadow many a remarkable personage found a 
grave. After Montacutes and Nevilles and 
Plantagenets had borne the title of Earls of 
Salisbury, it was conferred on a Cecil, and the 
frst earl of that family name was, when an 
infant, there held at the font, in 1563. That 
toistering gentleman and free-and-easy drama- 
tist, Sir Charles Sedley, and the graver Shaftes- 
bury of the once much-lauded ‘ Characteristics,’ 
were also christened in the old church. Here 
Ben Jonson buried his Knight of Knights, 
“glad-mentioned” (Sir John) “Roe”; but in 
none of the so-called “epigrams” or elegiac 
verses on Roe has Jonson made any allusion 
to the traditional story that Sir John died, in 
Ben’s arms, of the plague. Indeed, the 
plague-stricken seldom, if ever, died in friendly 
ams. It was in St. Clement's that Dr. 
Donne buried his wife, and preached her 
funeral sermon to the text, “Lo, I am the 
man that have seen afiliction.” This was in 
1617, about three years before he gave his 
daughter (if Mr. Collier's story be correct) to 
Alleyn the player. And, 2 propos to players, 





John Lowen was buried here in August, 1653. 
But how Lowen came to lie there is not easy 
to explain, for dramatic story teaches that 
when the Puritan Government cleared the 
houses of audiences and actors, and stamped 
the drama out, as it was thought, for ever, 
“lusty Lowen” clapped on an apron, and ap- 
peared, with well-merited success, as landlord of 
the Three Pigeons at Brentford. Two or three 
years before the old church was taken down, 
one of the queerest of the “authors” of the 
day was here laid to his rest, namely, that 
Marchmont Needham who wrote the “ Mer- 
curies” during the Civil Wars. He was so 
impartial, or so indifferent, that he wrote those 
‘* Mercuries” on both sides, both for and against 
the King! This is the tradition, but it can be 
partly explained. As the author of “ Weekly 
News-books,” Needham was like some of the 
contemporary poets, he changed sides as cir- 
cumstances changed ; but, as he did not turn 
his coat in time for the Restoration, he went 
into exile, although he was ultimately allowed 
to return. The versatile fellow set up as a 
physician in Devereux Court, where he followed 
the fashion of his patients by one day dying. 
His friends had only to carry him across the 
Strand to put him in “consecrated ground.” 
But the event which most nearly connects 
past times with the present was the brilliant 
one which occurred exactly two hundred years 
ago—in 1676. On a morning of “chill 
October” in that year, there stood before the 
altar of St. Clement’s, Mary Davies, the 
daughter and sole heir of the wealthy Alex- 
ander Davies, of Ebury, Middlesex. At her 
side was her bridegroom, the moderately en- 
dowed Sir Thomas Grosvenor, Bart. But 
he had wedded a bride, who brought into 
the Grosvenor family not only the great 
Pimlico property, but that wherein the mar- 
riage is illustrated by the names of Davies 
Street and Grosvenor Street and Square. 

The present church was built in the 
last decade of the seventeenth century by 
Pierce, superintended by Wren. The one 
great figure connected with it is that of Dr. 
Johnson, who appears as ostentatiously promi- 
nent in his pew as when he sat, in a gold-laced 
scarlet waistcoat, in a side box at the play. 
The church history of the parish is well 
told, and there is a good deal of it. Indeed, 
much the same may be said of the other 
histories here narrated. It could not be 
otherwise, for in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes great personages, those who make 
history, have lived. Among them may be 
reckoned nobles, ecclesiastics, philosophers, 
patriots, conspirators, authors, and players. 
These form a most motley crowd, and we may 
include among them some of the builders-up 
of the modern newspaper press. In details so 
numerous and varied, occasional errors may be 
expected. Accordingly, wonderful are some 
of the items of information contained in these 
pages. As examples, we may state that, under 
the date 1715, it is recorded that the parish 
Jacobite mob carried about with them the 
figure of “the infant Pretender.” At the 
above date, this likely infant was seven and 
twenty years of age. Garrick is set down as 
dying in 1799, in which year he had been 
above twenty years “ out of the story.” Mar- 
vellous, indeed, are many of the dramatic 
incidents here recorded, quite as much to be 
relied on as the story in which it is chronicled 





that “About this time” (no date given) 
“Madame Vestris was unfortunate enough to 
attract the notice of George IV., whose too 
rigid attentions annoyed her considerably ('). 
One night he seized hold of her under the 
piazza of His Majesty’s Theatre, and tried to 
take her away in his carriage, but was pre- 
vented by her mother and attendant.” On 
the other hand, there is no lack of simple 
heroic truth connected with the lives of some 
of the humblest of the humble classes who 
have lived in this home of the humble. 
Witness the poor widowed tailor who, con- 
demned to the gallows for some petty larceny, 
an offence which incurred the same penalty as 
murder in those by-gone days, passed the time 
in Newgate, between the day of his conviction 
and the monthly hanging day at Tyburn, in 
making nine suits of mourning for his nine 
little children. The very thought of such an 
incident makes the heart ache even now; and 
there are other incidents of the lives of the 
poor here, only secondary in interest to the 
above. 

Mr. Diprose has not omitted to state that 
Guy Faux and his fellows met “behind St. 
Clement’s”; but he has forgotten to note that 
it was from the old Angel Inn the audacious 
son of the York proctor walked one November 
evening, with cloak on shoulder and lantern 
and matches beneath it, with the purpose, as 
the song says, of blowing up “the House of 
Lords, the King, and all the ministers”; and 
no doubt, as the same lyric observes, “ His 
will was good to do the deed, if only they’d 
ha’ let him.” Other historical personages 
figured at the Angel, that quaint galleried inn, 
which is remembered by very many yet 
living. For these, we must refer the curious 
to Mr. Diprose’s pages. In taking leave of 
them, we will warn him against a too great 
readiness to draw inferences or to jump to 
conclusions. One of the drollest examples of 
this alacrity is to be found in the following 
reference to Christianity and Mr. Smith (the 
first inhabitant of the parish that ever sat in 
Parliament—he represents Westminster) :— 
“ His regard for Christianity is testified by his 
having been for a length of years one of the 
Treasurers of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” 








Choyce Drollery : Songs and Sonnets, Being 
a Collection of divers Excellent Pieces of 
Poetry, of several Eminent Authors. Now 
Jirst reprinted from the Edition of 1656. To 
which are added the Extra Songs of ‘ Merry 
Drollery,’ 1661, and ‘ An Antidote against 
Melancholy,’ 1661. Edited, with Special 
Introductions and Appendices of Notes, 
Illustrations, Emendations of Text, &c., by 
J. Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A. (Boston, 
Roberts.) 

Mr. Exsswortn’s third and last specimen of 

the seventeenth century *‘ Drolleries” is now 

before us, as well and perfectly edited as its two 
predecessors. All three have a strong family 
likeness, and yet each has its distinctive 
features, as Mr. Ebsworth shows us in his dis- 
criminating Introductions. It has been a real 
labour of love for the editor to lay before us 
these reprints, and we thank him very heartily 
for the pains he has taken to point out to us 
the real or presumed authorship of the several 
articles. Such a piece of work involves au 
intimate knowledge not only of the literary 
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characters of the age, but also of the political 
aspects, thoughts, feelings, and social charac- 
teristics of the period, especially as viewed from 
the Anti-Puritanical side. We have no great 
sympathy ourselves, we need scarcely say, with 
the majority of the roistering Cavalier ditties 
embodied in these three “ Drolleries,” and still 
less can we dare apologize for the coarseness 
of expression which is their general charac- 
teristic feature. Even in the love songs some 
exquisitely fine thoughts in one stanza are 
spoiled by an obscenity of expression in the 
one next following, which must shock every 
true lover of erotic verse. Some of the pieces 
appear to disdain even any attempt at decency, 
and are simply provocatives to lust. Still we 
should not be able, without such examples as 
these before us, to estimate rightly the con- 
dition of our England at the time when such 
works were produced. The editor, we are 
happy to perceive, at the same time that he 
is an enthusiastic antiquary, writes always 
like a Christian gentleman, and warns us 
against receiving any of the objectionable pieces 
as stamped with his zpprobation. Indeed, he 
even goes further, and continually reminds us 
that we must take such things as deplorable 
lapses from straightforward morality, and all 
the more deplorable as likely to occur again, 
were we to restrain religion, politics, and 
ethics within limits of too circumscribed a 
kind. 

With respect to the present ‘Drollery,’ 
printed in 1656, when Oliver, Lord Protector, 
was in the ascendant, it is not at all sur- 
prising to learn that it was proscribed by the 
authorities, it was so clearly reactionary in 
its tendencies, so imbued with Royalist senti- 
ments. The time was fast coming when the 
king was to have his own again, and old Oliver, 
as he was called—yet not so old, after all, for 
he was only fifty-eight years of age when he 
died on September 3rd, 1658—must have 
been naturally uneasy about the appearance of 
the book, and have given directions that it 
should be suppressed. 

‘Not easily was the book obtained,” says Mr. 
Ebsworth, “ every copy at that time being hunted 
after, and destroyed when found, by ruthless minions 
of the Commonwealth. A Parliamentary injunction 
had been passed against it. Commands were given 
for it to be burnt by the hangman. Few copies 
escaped when spies and informers were numerous, 
and fines were levied upon those who had secreted 
it. Greedy eyes, active fingers, were after the 
*Choyce Drollery.’ Any fortunate possessor, even 
in those early days, knew well that he grasped a 
treasure which few persons save himself could 
boast. Therefore it is not strange, two hundred 
and twenty years having rolled away since then, 
that the book has grown to be among the rarest of 
the “ Drolleries.’ Probably not six perfect copies 
remain in the world. The British Museum holds 
not one. We congratulate ourselves on now re- 
storing it to students, for many parts of it possess 
historical value, besides poetic grace, and the 
whole forms an interesting relic of those troubled 
times.” 

The editor proceeds to mention the kind of 
pieces contained in the ‘Choyce Drollery, 
among which occurs that ‘On the Time-Poets,’ 
so well known, by Thomas May, commenc- 
ing— 

One night the great Apollo, pleas’d with Ben, 

Made the odde number of the Muses ten ; 

The fluent Fietcher, Beaumont rich in sense, 

In complement and courtships quintessence ; 
Ingenious Shakespeare, Massinger that knowes 

The strength of Plot to write in verse and prose, &c, 





Such lines as these would not so much 
alarm the authorities as the following, re- 
printed from the ‘ New Year's Wish,’of 1638— 
“when the North was already in_ rebellion, 
wherein men read what at that time had not been 
deemed profanity or blasphemy, the praise and 
faithful service of some hearts who held their 
monarch only second to their Saviour. Referring 
to their hope that the personal approach of the 
king might cure the evils of the disturbed realm, 
it is written :— 

You, like our sacred and indulgent Lord, 

When the too stout Apostle drew his sword, 

When he mistook some secrets of the cause, 

And in his furious zeale disdained the lawes, 

Forgetting true religion doth lye 

On prayers, not swords against authority : 

You, like our substitute of horrid fate, 

That are next him we most should imitate, 

Shall like to him rebuke with wiser breath 

Such furious zeale, but not reveng’d with death. 

Like him, the wound that’s giv’n you straight shall 
heal, 

Then calm by precept such mistaken zeale.” 

No wonder that utterances like these caused 

the ‘ Choyce Drollery’ to be rigidly suppressed. 

Of the ‘ Antidote against Melancholy,’ here 
also reprinted, and which doubtless gave occa- 
sion to the title of Tom D’Urfey’s famous 
‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ Mr. Ebsworth 
remarks :— 

“A pleasant book it appeared to Cavaliers and 
all who were not quite strait-laced. It is almost 
unobjectionable except for a few ugly words, and 
bears comparison honourably with ‘ Merry Drol- 
lery’ and ‘ Wit and Drollery,’ both of the same 
date, 1661. Unlike the former, it is almost un- 
infected with political rancour or impurity. It is 
a jovial book that roysters and revellers loved to 
sing their catches from; nay, if some laughing 
nymphs did not drop their eyes over its pages, we 
are no copjurors. A vulgar phrase or two did not 
frighten them.” 

This collection, among many rare pieces, 
contains ‘ The Ex-aletation of Ale,’ ‘The Mar- 
riage of Arthur O’Bradley,’ ‘An Old Song of 
an Old Courtier,’ and the famous ‘ Green 
Gown,’ 

In conclusion, we trust to meet with Mr. 
Ebsworth again, not merely as editor of such 
old pieces, but as an original author, whose 
own “trick of verse,” as shown in his preludes 
and epilogues to these volumes, points him 
out as one capable, with due care, of adding 
his name to the list of living English poets. 








Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Legendary, 
Anecdotal. By William Jones. With 
numerous Illustrations. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Rincs may be said to be a subject of wide 

and varied interest, from the ‘engaged 

ring,” and the bridal wreath in prospect, of 
the girl who fancies that life is made up 
of more pleasures than duties, to the knuckle- 
duster, with the neck-circlet looming not far 
away, of Mr. William Sikes, whose ideas of 
life are not altogether different. It is a subject 
which has been illustrated by the literature 
of all civilized countries, in both prose and 
verse. Some one and twenty years ago, Messrs. 

Triibner & Co. published an American con- 

tribution to this sort of lore, in ‘The 

History and Poetry of Finger Rings,’ the 

author of which, a lawyer named Edwards, 

had no cause to be dissatisfied with the re- 
ception of his work in this country. Sixteen 
years ago, Madame de Barrera’s volume on 

‘Gems and Jewels: their History, Geography, 

Chemistry, and Ana,’ was published by the 

late Richard Bentley, and was found to add to 





the history of what was worn in rings, some. 
thing worth knowing. Perhaps the most ex. 
haustive of English books in this rich de part. 
ment of literature is Dr. Billing’s ‘Science of 
Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals,’ published by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy in 1857. It took a wide 
sweep, and went off at a tangent to all sorts 
of subjects connected with the main one, but 
always in a pleasant and instructive manner, 
But, dealing with the bibliography of gem 
and ring literature, we must not omit two 
works by the Rev. C. W. King, M.A., viz, 
‘The Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of 
Precious Stones and Gems, and of the Precious 
Metals,’ also ‘Antique Gems: their Origin, 
Use, and Value,’ the latter published by Mr. 
Murray, the former by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 
These two are important, solid, standard works, 
to be consulted with perfect reliance. We wil] 
add to the list a volume published by the 
predecessor of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
‘Diamonds and Precious Stones,’ by Harry 
Emanuel. We are the more careful to name 
these works, as we do not find them in the 
Preface of Mr. Jones’s volume. A graceful 
notice of labourers who have gone before is 
always pleasant to find in the writings of 
workers who have followed in the same paths, 
However, in the course of his chapters, Mr, 
Jones is never backward in acknowledging the 
sources whence he derives his own gossiping 
materials, and in reading these chapters and 
marking these acknowledgments, we have been 
struck at the endless supply of matter that 
compilers find in our contemporary, Notes 
and Queries. That periodical seems to be a 
quarry from which every digger can extract 
some ore useful for his especial purpose, 
There is not such a “craze,” perhaps, for 
rings as for blue and other china, or for antique 
silver, but there is a certain “‘rage” for them 
among a limited class of collectors. These are 
told in vain that in all these matters there isa 
downright roguery. There are, no doubt, fair 
dealers and genuine articles, but the unfair 
can supply counterfeits, often undetectable 
even by experts, and not even suspected by 
the simple-minded purchaser. If the history of 
china-ware could be written by a reformed rascal 
who had trafficked in that commodity, it would 
excite the greatest disgust in the bosoms of 
buyers and amusement among non-purchasers. 
The rarest and most expensive ware can, we are 
informed on very good authority, be made to 
order. That dragon china which, it was said, 
could not leave China without a sign-manual 
permission from the Emperor, was for a long 
period painted on the China clay by a London 
workman artist, whose name is well known. 
As for the attesting marks, they are not neces- 
sarily of more value than the Hall marks on 
silver, which stamp modern work and material 
with the forged mark of antiquity. So with 
rings. We know that an oval intaglio, bedded 
in an oval setting, was the fashion of ring 
worn by the Roman emperors ; but let not him 
who buys an ancient-looking object of this sort 
conclude that it was once dignified by clasping 
the finger of Augustus. Imperial oval rings 
will continue to be furnished as long as there 1s 
ademand for them. Again, antiquestatuettes are 
things not to be bought ina hurry, We lately 
heard of a very eminent statesman who, being 
an indifferent judge as a collector, gave 4 
good sum for an antique statuette, so un- 
common, that he sent it where he hoped some 
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one could identify the age of the manufacture 
and the name of the person represented. The 
rter of the establishment, in the course of 
his “dusting,” came on this ancient object, 
and immediately recognized the work of his 
own hands: “I did that,” said he, “bad as it 
is, when I was trying my hand at modelling 
gt So-and-so, the plaster sculptor’s!” Again, 
a victim tells us of his purchasing at Ceylon 
antique chains and rings, warranted to have 
been made for and worn by Ceylonese poten- 
tates in almost pre-historic times. On showing 
them afterwards to a London goldsmith, he 
had the satisfaction of hearing that that very 
goldsmith’s house had furnished them to order 
for Ceylonese customers. 

To return to Mr. Jones’s book, we have to 
say that it is one of those gossiping books 
which are as full of amusement as of instruc- 
tion. The latter might be somewhat fuller. 
Thus, Serjeants’ rings now belong to history. 
All, or nearly all, that Mr. Jones tells us here 
of the serjeants and their rings is derived from 
Notes and Queries. We may say, in addition, 
that of late years, barristers on being made 
serjeants, were not so profuse in ring giving 
as of old. One was always sent to the Queen, 
who, it is understood, took great interest in the 
matter. If there was much delay in forward- 
ing the thick, butter-tub shaped circlet, a 
reminder was sure to be communicated by way 
of “whip”; and, with this interest in view, 
we are reluctant to believe that these mementoes 
of the past and tokens of the rise of meritorious 
men have been melted down and converted 
into a gold candlestick. We hope that all the 
mottoes have been preserved. On the elevation 
of Serjeant Parry to the well-deserved honour 
of the coif, his lighter-minded friends suggested 
for his motto, ‘‘ Le Jugement de Paris,” “Je 
parie que oui!” and other merry conceits ; but 
we believe that grave and learned gentleman 
chose the legend, “ Lex et Grex,” which may 
be taken to be a sort of free-and-easy Latin, 
implying ‘‘ Me and my Clients.” Asan example 
of the miscellaneous contents of this book, the 
folowing may be taken :— 


“In opening ancient sepulchral barrows plain 
or jewelled rings have, in many instances, been 
found, which, perhaps, a widowed wife or widower 
took from their fingers, and flung, in the intensity 
of their grief, into the graves of those they 
mourned. A modern instance of this is given in 
the Times, of October 28, 1865, when, at the 
funeral of Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey, 
the chief mourner (sic), the Rev. Mr. Sullivan, as ‘a 
precious offering to the dead,’ threw into the grave 
several diamond and gold rings. Small rings are 
frequently met with on the breasts of mummies. 
At the excavations at Veii and Praneste, by Padre 
Raffaele Garucchi, a great quantity of tiny rings 
of yellow and blue enamel were found, of a similar 
character to those mentioned.” 


Of some famous diamonds of modern times, 
we have the following :— 


“An anecdote connected with the celebrated 
‘Pitt’ diamond is related by Mr. Eastwick, and 
thows how important results may sometimes be 
secured, when reason and logic may not prevail. 
This jewel passed through some curious adventu: 
and, after having ornamented the sword of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, was sent as a present in 
ating by George the Fourth to the Sovereign of 
Persia, Fath-Ali-Shah. The bearer of this costly 
ting, Sir Harford Jones, was stopped in his 
Journey by a messenger from the court, and desired 
not to enter the capital, where French interests 
were then paramount. After Sir Harford had ex- 
hausted every argument to show that he ought to 





be received, without making any impression on 
the Persian Khan, he said, ‘ Well, if it must be so, 
I shall return, but this must go with me,’ and he 
took from his pocket the beautiful diamond ring 
which had been sent for the Shah. The sparkle of 
the gem produced a magical effect ; the Khan no 
sooner beheld it than he lost his balance, and fell 
back from his seat quite out of breath ; then, re- 
covering himself, he shouted, ‘Stop, stop, Elchi ! 
May your condescending kindness go on increasing! 
This alters the matter. I will send an express to 
the heavenly-resembling threshold of the asylum of 
the world! I swear by your head that you will 
be received with all honour. Mashallah ! itis not 
everyone that has diamonds like the Inglis.’ He 
was as good as his word ; the express courier was 
despatched, and Sir Harford Jones entered the 
city of Teheran by one gate, while General 
Gardanne, the French envoy, was packed off by 
the other. [This stone must have been a fraction 
or portion of the cutting of this famous diamond, 
as the ‘ Regent’ is still in the French Garde-meuble, 
or national treasury. ]” 


With this, we commend the handsome 
volume to our readers; and remark that it 
would not have been quite so extensively 
paged but for the many passages from Notes 
and Queries. 








The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By 
J.P. N.Land. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole. (Triibner & Co.) 

Catechism of Hebrew and Chaldee._ Grammar. 
By the Rev. P. Mercer. (Melbourne, Walter, 
May & Co.) 

Tue crop of Hebrew grammars grows apace, 

notwithstanding the many hundreds which 

have appeared within the last and present 
century. The phenomenon is hardly a pleasing 
one to the scholar already acquainted with 
those of Gesenius, Ewald, Olshausen, and 

Boettcher. If he be disposed to be contented 

with these, he will not desire to be distracted 

by others. Yet professors and teachers are 
prone to try what they can do in the way of 
grammatical compilation, thinking that their 
pupils and others can be more profitably 
instructed by their own than by foreign works. 

The grammar of Prof. Land does not belong 
to the ordinary class. It aims at originality, 
and is unlike its predecessors. Discarding the 
commentaries of grammarians on the pointed 
text, the author falls back on the text with its 
points alone, and attempts a revision of the 
whole grammatical system, based upon a com- 
parison of the given phenomena with one 
another, as well as with those observable in 
other languages. Thus he endeavours to 
emancipate himself entirely from the supre- 
macy of the medizval theory, and to complete 
the reform which had been, to a great extent, 
effected by Ewald and Olshausen. Such pro- 
cedure reduces the whole grammar to rule, to 

a greater extent than it had been before, sim- 

plifying points hitherto obscure, and account- 

ing for modes of human speech philosophically. 

There are two leading features of the work 
to which the author himself directs special 
attention in the Preface. One is the treat- 
ment of vowels. The new doctrine set forth 
is that the original vowels, A, 1, U, with the 
diphthongs, Al, Au, were both long and short. 

But changes soon occurred,—the first tending 

to equalize the duration of syllables, and to 

lay a stress on the end of each word ; the 
second, to give a distinctive colouring to 
lengthened sounds, by using the mixed vowels 
for the purpose; the third, to introduce the 








modern colouring of vowels in place of the 
original distinction of quantity which had 
disappeared. Here the remaining vestiges of 
different lengths of syllables were strained by 
the Jewish grammarians into comparison with 
the primitive quantities preserved in classical 
Arabic. Instead of this, Prof. Land uses the 
old Arabic as a key to the original Hebrew ; 
and parallels the language of the vowel points 
with vulgar Arabic and Syriac. 

This doctrine is ingenious, and deserves 
consideration ; but its correctness is doubtful. 
There may be more truth in the tradition of 
the Hebrew grammarians than the author is 
willing to allow: to discard it altogether 
seems rash. The reform of pronunciation 
which he advocates will not be adopted gene- 
rally. According to it, we are to pronounce 
the plural Oyebim (enemies), ’AYIB.IM, and 
Yoledoth (parents), YALIDAT ; short o is repre- 
sented by u, and n by ¢; 2kénim (old men) is 
ZAQINIM, and g’vohdth (high ones) is pronounced 
GABUHAT, Surely this innovation does not 
commend itself, even if it rests on a right 
theory. 

A second chief feature is the recognition of 
case-endings in ancient Hebrew, with mM or N 
as an essential constituent. By this the author 
gets rid of certain connecting vowels, He para- 
gogic and un epenthetic. It is difficult to 
accept this theory, even after Philippi’s expo- 
sition of it. The objections to it are obvious. 

The volume consists of two parts, treating 
of sounds and words. The third part, relating 
to sentences, is unpublished. This method of 
publication is objectionable, because works are 
often left incomplete, especially by foreigners. 
Olshausen’s grammar is an example. Its author 
has lived many years since he wrote the first 
volume, and has never finished thetreatise. Dr. 
Land should have given the public the whole of 
his book together. The present portion was pub- 
lished in 1869, and may be considered, as far 
as the translation is concerned, a second edition, 
because the author has himself revised the work 
and added to it. Fragmentary as it is, we are 
glad to have it ; for it possesses an independent 
value. Marks of acutenessandability distinguish 
it throughout. It will arrest the notice of 
scholars, and suggest new ideas. Unfitted for 
learners, at least in England, it may be very 
useful to such as have made some progress in 
Hebrew. Disagreeing as we do in various 
respects with the author’s notions, we have 
much respect for his original and philosophic 
expositions, his plausible conjectures, and 
simplifying processes. There is no doubt that 
he has emancipated himself entirely from the 
supremacy of traditional Hebrew grammar ; 
but he has gone too far in the path where 
Olshausen himself hesitated and stopped. 

Prof. Mercer’s Catechism of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, which has the addition of a Chaldee part, is 
termed initiatory, because it is intended for 
mere beginners. Thinking that Gesenius’s 
school-grammar presents a most discouraging 
appearance to the tyro, he dictated the present 
one to his students, and wrote it out for their 
use. According to his own statement, he 
“consulted every grammar worth consulting, 
from the treatises of R. Jehudah Chayugh to 
Pinnock’s Catechism.” The form of question 
and answer is not a good one; but the state- 
ments are simple and clear. In many cases, 
the little book admits of improvement, The 
writer still retains the names of the tenses, 
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preterite and future, instead of perfect and | andahalf are, for the most part, of little value, | order, but not what is called a professed 
but to the student of manners and local history | father ? 


imperfect; he divides nouns into two declen- 
sions, and speaks of conjugations. The practice 
of having initiatory Hebrew grammars cannot 
be commended, because he who desires to 
study the language must procure several books. 
It is much better to have a good grammar at 
first—one that is sufficient to supply all needs, 
such as Roediger’s Gesenius. The knowledge 
derivable from a catechism like Mercer's is 
but small; whereas that obtained from a 
grammar like Gesenius’s satisfies the great 
majority of Hebrew students, enabling them 
to read the Old Testament in the original 
language with understanding and ease. It is 
evident, however, that the Catechism of 
Pinnock, wretched as it is, has influenced the 
writer as to form; and that he has con- 
sulted a number of perfunctory publications 
which could only influence him injuriously. 
A smattering of Hebrew and Chaldee 
may certainly be got from the present Cate- 
chism ; but what avails such smattering? It 
may, indeed, lead to ulterior study. If so, 
something has been gained. Such study, how- 
ever, is unusual. The majority of expositors 
propound their expositions not from the 
original documents, but from translations ; 
and should advanced criticism, based upon 
a competent knowledge of Hebrew, set forth 
what is new to the multitude, they reject it 
with traditional aversion. 








The Lancashire Library: a Bibliographical 
Account of Books on Topography, Biography, 
History, Science, and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture Relating to the County Palatine. By 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick. (Routledge 
& Son.) 

No one but a person who has himself under- 

gone the drudgery, has any idea of the amount 

of time and patience required to make a good 
catalogue of even a very small collection of 
books. But few of the English private 
libraries, as far as we have been able to observe 
or ascertain, have any catalogues whatever. 
Their owners, in several cases we could men- 
tion, have proceeded some steps towards 
compiling one, but have found the work so 
laborious and uninteresting, that they have 
left off before anything useful has been ac- 
complished. Yet a library without a cata- 
logue is like a book without an index, or a 
literature without dictionary or grammar. It 
is, however, much less troublesome to com- 
pile a list of the books in any one library 
than it is to make a catalogue of those re- 
lating to asingle county. In the former case, 
the workman has his materials at hand, all in 
one place, in the latter they are scattered over 
the length and breadth of England, and are 
not to be come at without long journeys or 
tedious correspondence. Col. Fishwick has 
certainly spared no labour. His collection 
is not perfect, however, but the omissions 
we have detected are entirely of tracts of 
slight importance. There are two things in 
the plan of the book which, in our opinion, 
render it less useful than it might have 
been. In the first place, “tracts, pamphlets, 


and sermons” relating to the county are not 
noticed when they are more modern than 1720. 
And, in the second, an endeavour has been 
made to form a classed catalogue. We are quite 
aware that, viewed as literature, the “ tracts, 
pamphlets, and sermons” of the last century 





they are most important, and they are just the 
sort of literature which does not get garnered 
in the great libraries, We know from experi- 
ence the extreme difficulty of finding, or even 
learning the titles and dates of such things 
when their immediate interest has passed 
away. The example of a Lancashire author 
will illustrate what we say, although his pub- 
lished writings had none of them, we believe, 
any relation to his native county. The late 
Archdeacon Stonehouse (born in Manchester 
in 1793), the author of ‘The History and 
Topography of the Isle of Axholme,’ was a 
prolific writer, but most of his publications 
took the form of sermons, charges, and slight 
tracts. Not one of our copyright libraries 
has a complete set of his works, and we do 
not believe that the whole of them exist in 
any one private collection. To have cata- 
logued such things as these would no doubt 
have increased the size of Col. Fishwick’s 
volume, but it would have rendered it, at the 
same time, much more useful. The second 
objection we have to make is that an arrange- 
ment under classes has been attempted. The 
work has been carefully done, and no blunders 
occur like that in the catalogue of a subscrip- 
tion library in an important northern town, 
where Ruskin’s ‘ Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds’ is put in the section devoted to 
agriculture; but though there are no absolute 
mistakes, many titles are entered where a 
person not familiar with the book, but consult- 
ing it on an emergency, would not think of 
looking for them. It would have been far 
better if the simple alphabetical order had 
been followed, and a classed index had been 
given, similar to the exceedingly good one to 
be found at the end of the last edition of the 
‘Catalogue of the London Library.’ With the 
exception of a few misprints, the book seems 
to be accurate. We think, however, that 
if biographical notes were to be given at 
all, it would have been well if they had been 
somewhat fuller, and had more frequently 
referred to other sources of information. We 
are, however, extremely thankful for one of 
them, by aid of which all persons not invincibly 
careless may hereafter distinguish between 
John Whitaker, the author of the ‘ History of 
Manchester,’ and the antagonist of Gibbon, 
whom Lord Macaulay brands as being “as 
dirty a cur as I remember” (‘ Life,’ ii, 285), 
and Thomas Dunham Whitaker, the historian 
of Richmondshire, who was a really scholar- 
like person, and one of the very few anti- 
quaries of his day with wide views, 
and who understood the connexion between 
mere parish details and political history. 
The two men, between whom there were 
the fewest possible points of resemblance, 
beyond the fact that they were both called 
Whitaker, both in holy orders, and both wrote 
books, are constantly confounded, to the no 
small injury of the well-earned fame of the 
latter. 

Under the heading of West’s ‘ Antiquities 
of Furness,’ there is a note which seems to 
contain anerror. It runs thus, ‘“ Thomas West 
was a lay priest of the Society of Jesus, and 
afterwards a guide to the Lakes.” A lay 
priest is surely a contradiction in terms. Is 
not lay brother what is meant? or does it 
signify that he was a priest attached to the 








A Dictionary of the English Lan 
Abridged by the Editor from that of Be 
Samuel Johnson, as edited by R. g 
Latham, M.D. (Longmans & Co.) 


Srnce the Archbishop of Dublin published his 
tract, ‘On some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries,’ in 1857, compilers and editors 
of dictionaries have been expected to possesg 
some idea of what a dictionary should be 
what it should contain, and what omit. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Latham has failed to 
profit by the Archbishop’s remarks, and this 
book contains examples of almost every 
possible fault that a dictionary-maker can be 
guilty of. 1. Its etymologies are insufficient 
—words like interloper, less, loose, mete, have 
none at all. 2. Its definitions are often 
clumsy, sometimes wrong, and sometimes miss 
the point. 3. It registers both obsolete and 
technical words incompletely and capriciously, 
4, It omits meanings of words. 5. It retains 
unnecessary quotations for some obsolete word 
when the space they take up is wanted for 
fresh matter. 6. It pays too little heed to 
constructions and synonyms. 

To give instances: 1. Taunt is derived from 
Fr. tanser, without accounting for the final ¢ ; 
Fault is derived from Fr. faute, instead of the 
older faulte ; fey, faith, from Fr. foz, instead 
of the older fez ; while, as has been said, many 
important words are left without any etymology 
at all. 

2. (a.) Here is the definition of tattoo, which 
reads like a direction from a ‘Boys’ own 
Book’ :— 

“ Tattoo, v. a. (?) Puncture the skin, and 
insert in the puncture some colouring matter, 
so as to leave a stain ; the colouring, perhaps, 
is not essential, as in some countries the pro- 
cess consists in merely raising the skin; 
generally, the marks are arranged in figures, 
sometimes in such a manner as to serve for a 
badge of the tribe or family so marked.” See 
also go, Philistine, Pilgarlic. 

(b.) “Snafle [Dutch, snavel (no hint that 
this means snout)]. Bridle which crosses the 
nose,” a definition which has nothing to do 
with the speciality of a snaffle as many curb 
bridles cross the nose, and many snaffles do 
not. 

(c.) “ Ombre, s. [Spanish, hombre (no hint 
that this means man, and that the game is 
so called because the man who challenges to 
win the pool is the hombre)|, game of cards 
played by three.” “‘Quickbeam, s. See extract, 
‘Quickbeam, a wild sorb, by some called the 
Irish ash, is a species of wild ash, preceded 
by blossoms of an agreeable scent’—Jortimer, 
Husbandry,” with no hint that the tree origin- 
ally called quick, alive, was the aspen, A‘lfric’s 
“tremulus,” from its slender-stemmed, shaking 
leaves, and that the name was then transferred 
to “the wild service or roan tree, probably 
through some confusion between cwic and 
wicce, and the roan being regarded as a pre- 
servative against witchcraft.”—R. C. A. Prior. 
3. The Dictionary registers Spenser’s belive, wite, 
but leaves out his foredamned, forhent, &c. It 
contains Shakspeare’s wappen’d, butnot hiscom- 
panion wnwapper'd of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men,’ which explains it. It enters the obsolete 
oryrrhodine, and omits the current omytoné, 
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gndsoon, 4. Ithas Shakspeare’s “feed, supply 
qith food, nourish,” but not his “‘feed, delight” 
«cannot feed mine eye”); it leaves out hiscra/t, 
(v.) ‘Cor.’ IV. vi. 118; inch, island, ‘Macbeth’ 
L i. 61 ; inctvil, ‘Cymb.’ V. v. 292; wonder'd 
&go rare a wonderd father”) ‘Temp.’ IV. i 
123, &c. 5. A word like decumbiture has two 
notations; dedolent one, and that long; 
while Shakspeare’s deem, s. has none, and 
Jeremy Taylor's digested, ripened (“well di- 
ested fruits,” Trench, ‘Sel. Glos.’) is left out. 
§, Under allow, Shakspeare’s “allow of” is not 
noticed ; nor under adopt, his “adopt to”; 
nor under compare, his “ compare to,” as well as 
with,” &c. Docile and docible are still treated 
a3 the same, notwithstanding Dr. Trench’s 
protest, backed by his quotation from Hacket, 
“Whom Nature hath made docile, it is injurious 
to prohibit him from learning anything that is 
docible,” &c. As an instance of the occa- 
sional wordiness of Dr. Latham’s comments, 
take his note on “ a for az” in this “ abridged” 
dictionary :—“ (It is used when the word that 
follows begins with the sound of a consonant, 
asa man, @ stone, not an man, an stone. In 
words like ewer, unit, and others, wherever 
the sound is that of the semi-vowel y (yoo-er, 
yoo-nit, &c.), a is preferred to an, though, so 
far as the spelling is concerned, they begin 
with a vowel.)” 

Is it not clear that for all the words after stone, 
“a ewer, a unit,” would have been enough ; 
and then there would have been room for some 
of the meanings of a that Dr. Latham unfor- 
tunately omits, as Shakspeare’s a—=one, a= 
each, A= on, a=of, a= in, a=have, a=he; 
the prefix a, &c. Asa working dictionary for 
general reference, Dr. Latham’s abridgment 
will certainly not displace Webster's, Its 
vocabulary is smaller; its etymologies more 
deficient; it makes less attempt to mark the 
pronunciation ; it has no woodcuts ; though, 
on the other hand, it does spell favour and 
such words, with our, and not or, like 
Webster’s “favor (also written favour).” 

Dr. Latham in his historical Sketch of the 
English Language has used Dr. Morris’s and 
Dr. Murray’s dialectal material, and his 
account is, therefore, an advance on the 
Sketch in Webster, but it does not contain 
the Webster paradigms, principles of pro- 
nunciation, &c. 








FRENCH NOVELS OF THE LAST FIVE MONTHS. 

Ia Comtesse Hedwige. Par Henry Rey. (Paris, 
Amyot.) 

Un Coin du Monde. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 

Scenes de la Vie Cruelle. Par Charles Monselet. 
(Same publisher.) 

le Legs de Cain: Nouveaux Récits Galiciens. 
Par Sacher-Masoch. Traduits par Th. Bentzon. 
(Same publisher.) 

Marguerite de Keradec. Par Jules de Carné. 
(Same publisher.) 


We cannot speak well of the French novels which 
hive appeared during the summer. The first two 
upon our list are those which have been the most 
lugely sold :—of these, the former is dull and 
infamous, while the latter is only dull and ques- 
lionable. We wonder that ‘La Comtesse Hed- 
Wige,” stupid as it is, has hitherto escaped a 
prosecution :—it is a book which, with a hypo- 
critical profession of morality, stands lower than 
éven any successful novel of the Second Empire. 
‘Un Coin du Monde’ is by a lady moving in 
Trench society :—it is told exclusively in dreary 
‘etters, in which are related facts not usually told 
‘friends, ‘Sctaes dela Vie Cruelle’ are short 





stories, of which the first are on sad subjects. 
These are wearisome, but a few comic stories, lost 
here and there among the others, are excellent, as 
for instance one of a funeral, and one (rather 
broad) describing how matters would have passed 
between the author and Lucretia, had the author 
only been Tarquin for half an hour. The stories 
in the second half of the volume are all comic, 
and, though not suited for all readers, are full of 
admirable fooling. The next volume is also one 
of short stories, but stories of a very different kind. 
In Sacher-Masoch the Ruthenians and Little-Rus- 
sians think that they have found the Tourguénief 
of the southern Slavs. This new series of Galician 
tales is, however, less good than was the former 
one. ‘Marguerite de Keradec’ is a novel which 
begins where English novels end, with the marriage 
of two charming young people: it is a powerful 
tale of jealousy. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE Religious Tract Society send us American 
Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, by Dr. 
Manning, a Nonconformist minister, if we mistake 
not. It will be found a pretty drawing-room table 
volume, and its illustrations will please children 
much. The author’s views are broad and tolerant. 


Mr. Wy xp, of Charing Cross, sends us a new 
Ethnological Map of Turkey. We cannot praise 
it. It seems intended to show that Turkey con- 
tains no Turks. It counts the Bulgarian nation as 
‘“‘Slavonians,” by which-it seems to mean “ Slavs,” 
which they certainly are not. It gives nearly all 
Hungary to the Magyars and German colonists, 
ignoring the Slavs, who are the majority in many 
parts even of the centre of Hungary proper. Great 
trouble has been worse than wasted on this map. 


WE have on our table Transactions of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 1874-5 
(Liverpool, Holden),—Trans- Continental Route 
Illustrated, crossing the Switzerland of America 
(Union and Central Pacific Railway Co.) Round 
About Bradford, by W. Cudworth (Bradford, 
Brear),—Posthumous Papers, by Rev. O. P. Hiller 
(Speirs),—The Book of Menus, 1876, by Fin-Bec 
(Grant),—A Parent's Manual for the Religious 
Training of Children, by Rev. U. Z. Rule (Gard- 
ner), and The Morning Star, by E. F. de C. B. 
(Gardner). Among New Editions we have A 
Practical Method of Acquiring the German Lan- 
guage, by Dr. E. Pick (Trubner),—and Biographical 
Sketches, 1852-1875, by H. Martineau (Macmillan). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Law. 
Coe's (W. E.) Practice at the Judges’ Chambers under Judica- 
ture Act, cr. 8vo. 10/ cl. 
Indermaur's (J.) Priaciples of the Common Law, 8ve. £0/ cl. 
Nicoll and Fiaxman’s Law of Parliamentary, &c., Registra- 
tions, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Thomas's (KE. C.) Leading Cases in Constitutiunal Law, 6/cl Ip 
Fine Art. 
Aladdin’s Picture-Book, illus. by Walter Crane, 4to. 5/ cl. 
Parker's J. H.) Archeology of Rome, Part 7, svo. 10/6 cl. 
History. 
Albert the Great, his Life and Labours, by Dr. J. Sighart, 12/ 
Kelly (Rev. J.), a Memorial, 8vo. 1/6 swd. 
Geography. 
Schuyler’s (E.) Turkistan, 2 vols. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Smith's (D. M.) Arctic Explorations, Vol. 2, 4to. 15/ cl. 


Philology. 
Kinloch’s (A.) Compendium of Portuguese Grammar, 4/6 cl. 
Ravensberg’s (A. von) Student's First Year's German Com- 
panion, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Dalton's (Rev. T.) Rules and Examples in Algebra, Pt. 2, 2/6 
Fleming's (G.) Text-Book of Veterinary Obstetrics, Part 1, 
roy. 8vo 2/6swd 
Meredith’s (J.) Treatise on the Grape Vine, 4to. 7/6 cl. 
General Literature. 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Threshold of Life, 12mo. 3/ cL. 
Dodge's (M_ M ) Theophilus and Others, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Downes's (M. F.) Handbook of Artillery for Auxiliary Forces, 
32mo. 2/6 roan 
Engel’s (C.) Musical Myths and Facts, Vol. 1, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
For Better, for Worse, edited by E. Yates, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Forster's (W.) The Weirwolf, cr Svo. 5/ cL 
France’s (M. C.) Woodleigh Park, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Jones's (W.) Finger-Ring Lore, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cL 
Last Act (The), Funeral Rites of All Nations, &c , collected 
by W. Tegg, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Major Vandermere, by Author of ‘ Ursula’s Love Story,’ 3 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Minister’s Chart of Autumn and Winter Fashions, 1876-77, 12/6 
Paget's (F. E.) Homeward Bound, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 





Phillips's (J. R.) Remarkable Providences, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Prentiss’s =) Story of the Percys, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cL 

Rhodes's (J.) Our Visit to R me, 16mo. 2/6 cl. 

Weir's (M. E.) Learn to Labour and to Wait, 12mo. 2/6 el. 

bias Try Dove of Pearls, by Author of ‘Selina’s Story,’ 
vo. 9/ ¢ 











POETRY. 
“* And they heard the voice of the G alking 
garden in the cool of the depen ’ " ens 
AH, the most ancient time, 
When God and man were friends, 
And earth was rounded with a summer clime, 
And the dull doubt that lends 
Sorrow to life was all a thing unknown. 
Before those hours had flown 
God walked at eventide thro’ Eden’s shade 
And spoke to Man, and Man was not afraid. 


Cannot that time return ? 
Is it not here, for those 

Who from the strong still work of God can learn 
His grandeur of repose ? 

A day with Him is as a myriad years, 
A tear outweighs the spheres, 

And as He walked ‘neath Eden’s mystic tree 

In the cool eventide He walks with me. 

MortIMER COoLLins. 








GRAY’S ELEGY. 
The Vicarage, Sibford Gower. 
PeRMIT me to thank your Correspondent, who a 
few weeks back called attention to two or three 
departures from the original text of Gray’s “Elegy,” 
in the ‘Annotated Poems of English Authors,’ 
and to say that they were quite accidental, and 
shall be corrected without delay. 
Epwarp T. STEvEns. 








THE FALL OF BABYLON, 8.c. 538. 
32, Highbury Place. 

In Dean Stanley’s interesting work on the Jewish 
Church, reviewed in the Atheneum of the 9th 
inst., he quotes from the Chaldee records that the 
King of Babylon had fled from his capital at the 
approach of the Persian army, and had taken refuge 
at Borsippa, on the Persian Gulf, where he was 
afterwards taken captive by the Persians. The 
Dean adds that the Jewish records know nothing 
of this. But I should like to be allowed to show 
that though neither King Nabonned, nor the town 
of Borsippa, are mentioned by name in the Bible, 
yet in three several places the Chaldee narrative 
meets with full confirmation. 

First, Isaiah xxi. “On the desert of the sea,” 
can only relate to the Persian Gulf. The nobles 
feasting there, at the time when Babylon was 
being besieged, may have been at Borsippa. There 
swift messengers arrive, bringing the news that 
“ Babylon is fallen” ; and the person whom they 
address as “my lord” is probably Nabonned, 
King of Babylon. 

Secondly, Isaiah xliii. 14, mentions the capture 
of the fugitives among the seafaring Chaldees on 
the coast. Here the place meant can only be the 
Persian Gulf, where Borsippa was situated ; and 
the fugitives may have included the king, as in 
chap. xxi. 

Thirdly, Jeremiah li. 31, 32, says, yet more 
clearly, that the King of Babylon was at a distance 
when his capital was taken, and runner is sent to 
meet runner, and messenger to meet messenger, to 
tell him of the progress of the siege, how the fords 
are seized, and the reed-beds burnt with fire, aud 
the city is being taken from end to end. 

In all this there is no contradiction to what the 
Book of Daniel, and Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropzedia,’ tell 
us, namely, that a king of Babylon was living in 
Babylon, and perished there when the city was 
taken. Nabonned and Belshazzar, father and son, 
were probably reigning jointly, as was customary 
in the east, and as was the case with Nabopulassar 
and his son Nebuchadnezzar. 

SamvrL SHARPE. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
St. Petersburg, Sept. 8, 1876. 

In accordance with the arrangements announced 

in the programme, the Central Asian Section, under 
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the presidency of M. Schefer, met on Saturday 
morning at the Ministry of the Interior. Imme- 
diately on the séance being declared open, M. 
Sachau delivered a short address on Al-Biruni, 
and was followed by M. Tcharykow, who gave an 
interesting account of the expeditions of Pazoukhive 
in Central Asia in 1669-72. During the first of 
these expeditions the traveller visited Kiva, Bok- 
hara, and Balkh, as envoy of the Tsar Alexis 
Mikhailovitch, and of this journey a full account 
exists in the archives of the Foreign Office at 
Moscow. 

As soon as M. Tcharykow had descended from 
the tribune, Mr. Long rose with the intention of 
reading a paper on the Aryan race, but as it was 
written in English, and Mr. Long was unprepared 
to give a résumé of it in French, it was ruled by 
the President, in accordance with the statuts défi- 
nitifs, to be inadmissible, and it was therefore at 
once handed over to the Committee of Publication. 
The same course was followed in the case of a paper 
on Asiatic cholera by Dr. Macnamara, M. Oppert 
next spoke on the subject of the Suso-Medes. He 
pointed out that these were neither a Semitic nor 
an Aryan race, and he entered into a somewhat 
lengthy disquisition on the grammar of their lan- 
guage, and on the written characters which they 
employed. After a short discussion between Mr. 
Howorth and M. Vasiliew on the origin of the 
name “ Mongol,” and some remarks by M. Grigo- 
rief on the use of the term “Turanian,” it was pro- 
posed and carried that the regulation confining the 
languages to be spoken at the Congress to French 
and Russian should be abrogated, and that any 
European language should be admissible. This 
having been agreed to, Mr. Long was allowed to 
read his paper, and the sfance was brought toa 
close by a vote in favour of a proposition made by 
M. Schefer that the Congress should solicit the 
support of the Imperial Government for the pub- 
lication of the Chronicle of Tabari. 

On the same evening the Caucasian Section met, 
and in the absence of the President, M. Gamazow, 
M. Berger took the chair. In the course of the 
stance, M. Grigorief spoke on the various emigra- 
tions which hive taken place to and from the 
Caucasus, and pointed out the common error of 
supposing that the people known as Caucasian are 
the indigenes of the Caucasus, 

At the meeting, on Monday morning, of the 
Turkish Section, M. Harkavy read a paper ona 
passage of Masoudy relating to the ancient history 
of the Slaves, and suggested the possibility that the 
king Madjek, of the tribe of Valinana, might be 
identical with Mousak of the Byzantine, Mr. 
Howorth followed with a very interesting paper 
on the Khazars, in which he demonstrated that 
they were a Turkish and not a Ugrian race. 
M. de Gocje then read a discourse on an Arabic 
manuscript which exists at Cambridge and which 
contains a history of the Abbassides of Al- Yakoubi, 
and M. Smirnow described a Turkish manuscript 
of the seventeenth century on the mythology of 
the Asiatic peoples. In a subsequent speech, M. 
Sachau argued strongly in support of the study of 
the scientific literature of the Arabs, and he pointed 
out the advantages which had already been derived 
from the publication by the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg of the description of the fixed stars by Ab- 
derrahman-al. The importance of a study of the 
manner of life of the ancient Arabs as an exegesis 
of the Old Testament wasalso strongly insisted on by 
M. Stickel. The question of the causes which led 
to the sudden cessation of trade between the 
Mohammedan countries in the East and Northern 
Europe next gave rise to a discussion between 
MM. Grigorief, Chwolson, Howorth, and Harkavy, 
after which the séance was brought to a close. 

On Monday evening M. de Rosny presided over 
the Section of the extreme East, in course of which 
the antiquity of the Japanese records, which it was 
proved do not extend beyond the seventh century, 
and the ancient pronunciation of Chinese, formed 
the principal subjects of discussion. As regards 
the last point, M. Vasiliew pointed out that the 
book of odes formed the best criterion from which 
to judge of the sounds of the ancient language. 





At the meeting of the Indian Section on Tues- 
day morning, M. de Gubernatis presented his work, 
entitled ‘Matériaux pour servir A l’Histoire des 
Etudes Orientales en Italie” and gave a brief 
sketch of the progress which has been made in 
Oriental studies in that country on the subject of 
the supposed affinity between the language of 
Afghanistan and the modern dialects of India. 
M. Terenliew then addressed the meeting, and 
pointed out, by a number of instances, the distinc- 
tion between the languages of Afghan and Persia. 
This was followed by a discussion of some length 
on the history of the ethnographic names “ Sarte ” 
and “ Tadjik.” 

On Wednesday morning the Transcaucasian 
Section assembled, and was presided over by 
M. Patkanow. M. Berger read a paper on some 
Adzerbidjan Songs, and M. Miillenhoff addressed 
the meeting on the Iranian origin of the 
Scythians of the Euxine and of the Sarmates, 
and on the identity of these peoples. The Presi- 
dent then spoke as to the date of the geography 
attributed to Moses Chorenensis, which he put 
down as being about the beginning of the seventh 
century, on the authority of Léon Alishan and 
M. Kiepert. At the invitation of the President, 
M. Oppert made some remarks on the cuneiform 
texts written in the language of ancient Armenia. 
M. Eritsow followed on the same subject, and two 
papers on Georgian Fables and Georgian Laws, 
by MM. Tsagareli and Tchowbinow, brought the 
séance to a close. 

Yesterday was a day of rest, and at the invita- 
tion of the Emperor, a large majority of the 
members of the Congress betook themselves to 
the Imperial Palace of Peterhoff. Before starting 
they were entertained at the Russian club at a 
déjefiner, and they then embarked on board an 
Imperial steamer, which landed them on the 
shores of the Gulf opposite the palace. Here they 
were met by carriages, which took them to the 
various points of interest in the neighbourhood, 
and at seven o’clock they were entertained by 
Prince Galitzin at a sumptuous dinner in the 
Palace. In the evening a special train brought 
them back to St. Petersburg, after a day spent 
among scenes of great interest, and in the enjoy- 
ment of truly Imperial hospitality. D. 








Literary Gossip. 

Mr. LonGFELLow has been occupying his 
leisure for some time back with making a 
collection of poems illustrative of the chief 
localities in different countries. The first 
volume, which will appear shortly, relates to 
this country, and it will form a poetical guide- 
book to its places of interest. The poems of 
several living writers are included in the col- 
lection. As a matter of courtesy, their per- 
mission has been asked, and, almost as a 
matter of course, it has been granted in all 
cases but one, the sole refusal having regard 
to the poems of Mr. Tennyson. It is im- 
possible to imagine in what way the Poet 
Laureate or his publishers would be injured 
had Mr. Longfellow’s request been granted. 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., of Boston, will publish 
the work. 

THE second volume of Mr. Theodore Mar- 
tin’s ‘Life of the Prince Consort’ is nearly 
ready, and it will be published early in 
October. 

Mr. CHarues G. LELAND, author of ‘ Hans 
Breitmann’s Ballads,’ ‘ Pigeon English,’ and 
other works of humour and learning, has in 
the press an original fairy story, profusely 
illustrated from his own pen, and called 
‘Johnnykin and the Goblins.’ This volume 
will be included in Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
list of Christmas books. The same publishers 
are about to issue a series of popular books on 





“Art at Home.” An introductory volume 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, entitled ‘A Plea for Artis 
the Household,’ with notes on the economy of 
judicious collecting, will appear shortly, to be 
followed soon after by Miss Garrett’s practical 
treatise on ‘House Decoration,’ mentioned jy 
the Athenceum some weeks ago. Both works 
will be illustrated. 


Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON announce 
a new story by Mr. J. B. de Liefde, entitled 
‘The Maid of Stralsund: a Story of the Thirty 
Years’ War’; and ‘ The White Cross and Doye 
of Pearls,’ by the authoress of ‘Selina’s Story’ 
The same firm will shortly publish, by arrange. 
ment with the author, the narrative of the 
remarkable events connected with the search 
for “Charley Ross,” the kidnapped boy of 
Philadelphia, as told by his father. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette charges us with 
confusing Edib Effendi’s report on the Bul- 
garian horrors with that of the mixed commis. 
sion of notables. We did nothing of the kind : 
but we were, we believe, wrong in stating that 
the report of the latter had been published in 
England when Mr. Gladstone was writing his 
pamphlet. It seems to have first appeared in 
print, as the Pall Mall Gazette states, in the 
Times of Sept. 4, although the ‘ Appendix,” 
mentioned by Mr. Gladstone at pp. 35 and 36, 
had been read by the writer of these lines 
early in August. 

Dr. Moritz TRAuTMANN, of Leipzig, will 
join the Rev. J. R. Lumby in editing next 
year for the Early English Text Society the 
alliterative version of ‘The Siege of Jerusalem,’ 
The text will be printed from the Oxford M§, 
which preserves the alliteration best, and the 
Cambridge and London MSS. will be collated 
with it. Copies of all of them have long been 
in hand. The words and style of the poem 
prove that it is by an author different from 
the writers of the other extant Early English 
alliterative poems. 


Tue first book printed in English was ‘The 
Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye,’ which was 
translated by Caxton in 1471, but was issued 
without any date of printing. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘ The Game and Playe of the Chesse,’ 
‘“‘Fynysshid the last day of marche the yer of 
our lord god. a. thousand foure honderd and 
Ixxiiii.” These two books were printed at 
Bruges, the first book printed in England 
being, it is believed, the ‘ Dictes and Sayinges 
of the Philosophres,’ bearing date November 
18th, 1477, ‘‘emprynted by me, William 
Caxton, at Westmestre.” Mr. William Blades 
has disposed of the popular belief that the art 
was introduced into England by Caxton in 
1474, very satisfactorily :— 

“ At the end of Caxton’s ‘ Chess-book,’” he says, 
“is the date of translation, ‘ Finished the last day 
of March * * 1474. According to modern reckon- 
ing, this was really 1475, because, as 1 have shown 
in my ‘Life of Caxton,’ II., p. 9, the new year 10 
the Low Countries did not begin then until Easter: 
day. Now Easter-day in 1474 fell upon April 10, 
and therefore Caxton did not finish his translation 
in Bruges till March 31, 1475. As the book was 
printed after that in Bruges, and before Caxton 
came to England with the new art, we must, I 
think, arrive at this conclusion : Caxton probably 
came to England in 1476, but the first indisputable 
date we have to stand on is the printing of ‘ The 
Dictes,’ in 1477.” 

Adopting, therefore, 1477 as the date of the 
introduction of printing into England, Mr. 
J. S. Hodson, of the Printers’ Pension Corpo 
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ration (which, by the way, will be fifty years 
old next year), writes to us, suggesting that 
the quater-centenary of the introduction of 
rinting should be celebrated by an Exhibition 
of Antiquities and Curiosities connected with 
the art to be held in some suitable public 
puilding, in June next. 

Tux Bishop of Carlisle writes to us that he 
js “sorry to spoil a good story,” but that no 
such scene ever took place between him and 
John Tupling, as was described by the latter 
to A. J., from whom we lately published a 
letter. 

Mr. Coartes Suaw, the under treasurer 
of the Middle Temple, has in preparation an 
‘Ions of Court Calendar: a Reccrd of the 
Members of the English Bar, Students, 
Honours, Studentships, and Exhibitions.’ It 
will be published by Messrs. Butterworths. 

AnoTHER volume of the new edition of 
M. de Backer’s great work, ‘ Bibliothéque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus,’ has just 
been issued, and the ‘‘Table des Matiéres,” 
completing the book, is promised in a few 
months. The new edition is an immense 
improvement upon the first, not only from the 
far more convenient arrangement of the mate 
rials, but from the very large additions that 
have been made, and the fuller and more accu- 
rate details supplied. It isa pity that a work 
of this importance should not have been allowed 
a wider circulation ;—the copies are not in the 
hands of the booksellers, and are not pro- 
fessedly for sale—only 200 copies have been 
struck off, and of these very few are likely to 
find their way into England, unless it be to 
enrich the libraries of the Jesuit colleges and 
other favoured institutions. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the first edition 
need not anticipate any diminution in the 
market value of their seven octavo volumes. 
This volume closes with a brief notice of 
Augustin de Backer, who died suddenly in 
December, 1873. Itis a melancholy reflection 
that the veteran scholar and “ bibliophile ” 
should not have been spared to see the com- 
pletion of his gigantic undertaking. 

Messrs. Hott & Co., of New York, who 
have treated English authors with a liberality 
which merits praise, are about to issue a series 
of what they call ‘‘ Condensed Classics.” To 
give extracts from a classic is nothing new ; 
but to profess to improve a classic by conden- 
sation requires some courage. A few years 
ago an attempt made to render ‘ Clarissa Har- 
lowe’ more acceptable to modern readers by 
reducing its bulk was not successful. Messrs. 
Holt & Co. will begin with ‘Ivanhoe,’ a novel 
which, whatever its faults, cannot be called 
tedious. Indeed, a good story is never too 
long, and Scott’s novels are good stories ex- 
cellently told. It seems rather hard that the 
writer who rises to the dignity of a classic 
should be deemed a fitting subject for conden- 
sation, a process which cannot be considered 
complimentary or likely to yield a profitable 
result. 

Mr. 8. R. Van Camren is engaged upon 
a biography of a learned and industrious 
Dutch historian of the first half of the present 
century, and at his death a professor at the 
Amsterdam Atheneum. 

Mr. Gzorge MacDona.p’s new story, ‘The 
Marquis of Lossie,’ will first appear in the 
cclu ans of the Glasgow Weekly Mail. 





A GERMAN translation of M. Taine’s ‘Ancien 
Régime’ is announced at Leipzig. 

Vrain-Lucas, the author of the Pascal 
forgeries which deceived M. Chasles, has just 
been condemned to four years’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of 500 francs, for swindling some 
Paris booksellers. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 





MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION A.) 

Tue President, Sir W. Thomson, in his opening 
address, said :— 

Six weeks ago, when I landed in England after 
a most interesting trip to America and back, and 
became painfully conscious that I must have the 
honour to address you here to-day, I wished to 
write an address of which science in America 
should be the subject. I came home, indeed, 
vividly impressed with much that I had seen, both 
in the Great Exhibition of Philadelphia and out of 
it, showing the truest scientific spirit and devo- 
tion, the originality, the inventiveness, the patient, 
persevering, thoroughness of work, the appre- 
ciativeness, and the generous open-mindedness and 
sympathy from which the great things of science 
comes. I wish I could speak to you of the 
veteran Henry, generous rival of Faraday in elec- 
tro-magnetic discovery ; of Peirce, the founder of 
high mathematics in America; of Bache, and of 
the splendid heritage he has left to America and 
to the world in the United States Coast Survey ; 
of the great school of astronomers which followed 
Gould, Newton, Newcomb, Watson, Young, 
Clarke, Rutherford, Draper, father and son; 
of Commander Belknap and his great explora- 
tion of the Pacific depths by pianoforte wire, with 
imperfect apparatus supplied from Glasgow, out of 
which he forced a success in his own way; of 
Capt. Sigsbee, who followed with like fervour 
and resolution, and made further improvements in 
the apparatus by which he has done marvels of 
easy, quick, and sure deep-sea sounding in his 
little surveying ship Blake ; and of the admirable 
official spirit which makes such men and such 
doings possible in the United States Naval Ser- 
vice. I would like to tell you, too, of my reason 
for confidently expecting that American hydro- 
graphy will soon supply the data from tidal obser- 
vations long ago asked of our Government in vain 
by a Committee of the British Association, by 
which the amount of the earth’s elastic yielding to 
the distorting influence of the sun and moon will 
be measured; and of my strong hope that the 
Compass Department of the American navy will 
repay the debt to France, England, and Germany 
so appreciatively acknowledged in their reprint of 
the works of Poisson, Airy, Archibald Smith, 
Evans, and the Liverpool Compass Committee, by 
giving in return a fresh marine survey of terres- 
trial magnetism, to supply the navigator with 
data for correcting his compass without sights of 
sun or stars. In the United States telegraphic 
department I saw and heard Elisha Gray’s 
splendidly worked-out electric telephone actually 
sounding four messeges simultaneously on the 
Morse code, and clearly capable of doing yet four 
times as many with very moderate improvements 
of detail ; and I saw Edison’s automatic telegraph 
delivering 1,015 words in fifty-seven seconds ; 
this done by the long-neglected electro. chemical 
method of Bain, long ago condemned in England 
to the helot work of recording from a relay, and 
then turned adrifc as needlessly delicate for that. 
In the Canadian department I heard ‘To be or 
not to be.... there’s the rab,” through an 
electric wire; but, scorning moncsyliables, the 
electric articulation rose to higher flights, and 
gave me passages taken at random from the New 
York newspapers :—“S.S. Cox has arrived” (I 
failed to make out the ss. Cox); “The City of 
New York,’ “Senator Morton,” ‘“ The Senate has 





resolved to print a thousand extra copies,” “The 
Americans in London have resolved to celebrate 
the coming fourth of July.” All this my own 
ears heard spoken to me with unmistakable dis- 
tinctness by the thin circular disc armature of 
just such another little electro-magnet as this 
which I hold in my hand. The words were 
shouted with a clear and loud voice by my col- 
league-judge, Prof. Watson, at the far end of the 
line, holding his mouth close to a stretched mem- 
brane, such as you see before you here, carrying a 
little piece of soft iron, which was thus made to 
perform in the neighbourhood of an electro-magnet 
in circuit with the line motions proportional 
to the sonorific motions of the air. This, 
the greatest by far of all the marvels of the 
electric telegraph, is due to a young countryman 
of our own, Mr, Graham Bell, of Edinburgh, 
and Montreal, and Boston, now a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States. Who can 
but admire the hardihood of invention which 
devised such very slight means to realize the 
mathematical conception that, if electricity is to 
convey all the delicacies of quality which distin- 
guish articulate speech, the strength of its current 
must vary continuously, and, as nearly as may be, 
in simple proportion to the velocity of a particle 
of air engaged in constituting the sound? The 
Patent Museum of Washington, an institution of 
which the nation is justly proud, and the benefi- 
cent working of the United States patent laws, 
deserve notice in the Section of the British Asso- 
ciation concerned with branches of science to 
which nine-tenths of all the useful patents of the 
world owe their foundations. I was much struck 
with the prevalence of patented inventions in the 
Exhibition ; it seemed to me that every good 
thing deserving a patent was patented. I asked 
one inventor of a very good invention,—* Wh 

don’t you patent it in England?” He answered, 
—“The conditions in Eogland are too onerous.” 
We certainly are far behind America’s wisdom in 
this respect. If Europe does not amend its patent 
laws (England in the opposite direction to that 
proposed in the Bills before the last two sessions 
of Parliament), America will speedily become the 
nursery of useful inventions for the world. I 
should tell you also of “Old Prob’s” weather 
warnings, which cost the nation 250,000 dollars a 
year. Money well spent, say the western 
farmers, and not they alone. In this the whole 
people of the United States are agreed, and 
though Democrats or Republicans, playing the 
“economical ticket,” may for half a session stop 
the appropriations for even the United States 
Coast, Survey, no one would for a moment think 
of starviog “Old Prob”; and now that eighty per 
cent. of his probabilities have proved true, and 
General Myers has for a month back ceased to. 
call his daily forecasts “ probabilities,” and has 
begun to call them indications, what will the 
western farmers call him this time next year? 
But the stimulus of intercourse with American 
scientific men left no place in my mind for fram- 
ing or attempting to frame a report on American 
science, Disturbed by Newcomb’s suspicions of 
the earth’s irregularities as a timekeeper, I could 
think of nothing but precession and nutation, and 
tides and monsoons, and settlements of the equa- 
torial regions and melting of polar ice. Week 
after week passed before I couli put down two 
words which I would read to you here to-day, and 
so I have nothing to offer for my address but a 
review of evidence regarding the physical con- 
ditions of the earth ; its internal temperature ; the 
fluidity or solidity of its interior substance ; the 
rigidity, elasticity, plasticity of its external figure ; 
and the permanence or variability of its period 
and axis of rotation. 

As a result of this review, he found that certain 
reasonings which he had published regarding pre- 
cession and nutation in a rigid shell filled with 
liquid were wrong. He had now worked out the 
problem rigorously, for the case of a homogeneous 
liquid enclosed in an ellipsoidal shell; and had 
obtained results, which were absolutely decisive 
against the geological hypothesis of a thin rigid 
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shell, full of liquid. But, interesting in a dynamical 
point of view, as this problem of Hopkins’s is, it 
cannot afford a decisive argument against the 
earth’s interior liquidity. It assumes the crust to 
be perfectly stiff and unyielding in its figure, and 
this of course it cannot be, because no material is 
infinitely rigid. But may it not be stiff enough to 

ractically fulfil the condition of unyieldingness. 

0, decidedly it cannot. On the contrary, were 
it of continuous steel and 500 kilométres thick, it 
would yield very nearly as much as a solid globe 
of indian-rubber, to the deforming influences of 
centrifugal force and of the sun’s and moon’s 
attractions. The supposition of a crust of such 
thickness as would be consistent with the actual 
amounts of precession and nutation, with a liquid 
interior, is disproved by observations of the tides, 
which show that there is no such flexibility in the 
shell as this supposition would require, The in- 
vestigations of Adams and Dalaunay had shown 
that there was an apparent acceleration of the 
moon’s mean motion, possibly due to a real retar- 
dation of the earth’s rotation by tidal friction. 
Newcomb’s subsequent investigations in the lunar 
theory have, on the whole, tended to confirm this 
result ; but they have also brought to light some 
remarkable apparent irregularities in the moon’s 
motion, which he believes to be really due 
to irregularities in the earth’s rotational velocity. 
df this is the true explanation, it seems that 
the earth was going slow from 1850 to 1862, 
so much as to have got behind by seven seconds 
in these twelve years, and then to have begun 
going faster again, so as to gain eight seconds 
from 1862 to 1872. So great an irregularity 
as this would require somewhat greater changes of 
sea-level, but not very much greater, than the 
British Association Committee’s reductions of tidal 
observations for several places in different parts of 
the world allow us to admit to have possibly taken 
place. 

A vote of thanks for the address was moved by 
the President of the Association, and seconded by 
the Duke of Argyll, who expressed his satisfaction 
that Sir W. Thomson had checked the undue 
boldness of geologists. 

The first paper was the Report of the Committee 
appointed for the verification of Ohm’s Law. It 
described experiments conducted under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Clerk Maxwell, in the Cavendish 
laboratory by Mr. Chrystal, Smith’s prizeman of 
1875, and is deemed so important that a full 
account of the experiments will be printed in the 
volume of Proceedings. This is the first attempt 
that has ever been made to determine whether 
the law is rigorously exact ; and the result is that 
it cannot have any error so great as one part in a 
billion. 

Prof. James Thomson then exhibited a model 
designed to illustrate the fact that rivers flowing 
through alluvial plains tend to increase their 
sinuosities. The model consisted of a winding 
channel of clay through which a stream of water 
flowed ; and had threads moored at various points 
by means of pins. Those which were so moored 
as to float on the surface, set themselves parallel 
to the banks ; but those which were attached to a 
lower point of the pins, so as to lie at the bottom, 
were observed to set themselves obliquely, the 
free end being nearer to the inner bank. There is 
in fact, an under-current from the outer to the 
joner bank, in a thin layer of water at the bottom, 
caused by the greater elevation of the surface at 
the outer bank by centrifugal force. This under- 
current carries away mud from the outer and 
deposits it on the inner bank, thus increasing the 
bend of the river. 


CHEMISTRY. 
(SECTION B.) 

Mr. W. H. Perky, this year’s President of the 
Chemical Section, gave in his introductory address 
an exposition of the scientific researches which 
have led up to, and culminated in, the development 





of two of the most important branches of the dye- 
industry. No more appropriate subject could have 
been chosen for the purpose of demonstrating to | 


“practical men” the value of purely theoretical 
speculations. 

Twenty years ago the manufacture of the aniline 
colours was commenced by the discovery of the 
“ mauve purple.” To what source is this discovery 
traceable? It was in 1825 that Faraday published 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ his research on 
the oily products separated in compressing oil-gas, 
and described a substance he obtained from it—a 
volatile colourless oil, which he called bicarburetted 
hydrogen. Mitscherlich, some years afterwards, 
obtained the same substance from benzoic acid, and 
gave it the name it bears, viz, “benzol.” This 
same chemist further obtained from benzol nitro- 
benzo], by acting upon it with nitric acid. Zinin 
afterwards studied the action of reducing agents 
upon nitrobenzol, and obtained “aniline,” which he 
at that time called benzidam. Again, Pelletier and 
Walter discovered the hydrocarbon toluol in 1837. 
Deville produced its nitro-compound in 1841; and 
Hofmann and Muspratt obtained from this “ tolui- 
dine,” by the process used by Zinin to reduce 
nitrobenzol. None of these investigations was 
made with a hope of gain. But to go on. Doebe- 
reiner, a long while ago, obtained from alcohol a 
substance which he called “light oxygen ether,” 
now known as aldehyd. Gay-Lussuc produced 
iodide of ethyl in 1815. Dumas and Peligot dis- 
covered the corresponding substance, iodide of 
methyl, in 1835; but, as in the cases previously 
referred to, these bodies had no practical value, 
until Hofmann, in his researches on the molecular 
constitution of the volatile organic bases, discovered 
in 1850 the substitution compounds of aniline con- 
taining alcohol radicals. 

Of yet greater interest, perhaps, is the derivation 
of alizarin from anthracene, a splendid coal-tar 
product. Alizarin, which is the principal dyeing 
agent in the madder-root, was for a long time 
supposed to be related to naphtaline, inasmuch 
as phthalic acid can be produced from both of 
them. It was not until 1868 that this was proved 
to be a mistake, and the relationship of alizarin 
to anthracene was discovered by Graebe and 
Liebermann, who succeeded in preparing this 
coal-tar product from the natural alizarin itself. 
Having obtained this important result, they turned 
their attention further to the subject, hoping to 
find some process by which alizarin could be pro- 
duced from anthracene; in this they were soon 
successful. 

With reference to the origin of the products 
which are used for the manufacture of artificial 
alizarin, the first researches made in reference to 
anthracene were by Dumas and Laurent in 1832; 
subsequently Laurent further worked upon this 
subject, and obtained, by the oxidation of this 
hydrocarbon, a substance which he called anthra- 
cenuse ; he also obtained dichloranthracene. Dr. 
Anderson also made an investigation on anthra- 
cene and its compounds in 1863, and assigned to 
it its correct formula; he re-examined its oxida- 
tion-product, which Laurent called anthracenuse, 
and named it oxyanthracene, the substance we 
now know as anthraquinone. But to bring out 
more clearly the practical importance of these 
fruits of scientific research, it will be well perhaps 
to see what has been their influence on the colour- 
ing-matters which were in use before them, and 
also the extent of their present consumption. 
The infiuence of the so-called aniline colours on 
dye-woods, &c., has been remarkably small. It is 
true that at first magenta had a depreciating in- 
fluence upon cochineal; but this has passed away, 
and now the consumption of that dye is as great 
as ever. This want of influence is not so very 
remarkable, considering that aniline colours are 
entirely new products, differing in composition 
and properties from the old colouring-matters, 
and therefore could only displace them to a certain 
extent. But whilst this is the case, the aniline 
colours have been more and more used, until at 
present it is computed that their annual sale in 
the United Kingdom and on the Continent exceeds 
2,000,000/. This is probably due to new applica- 
tions and increase of trade. When, however, we 
come to consider the influence of the anthracene 





colours there is a very different tale to tell. Here 
we have a competition not between two colouring. 
matters, but the same from different sources—the 
old sources being the madder-root, the new one 
coal-tar. The average value of the annually 
imported natural alizarin between 1859 and 1868 
was, in round numbers, 1,000,000/.; that of the 
present year, calculated from previous data, wil} 
be about 140,000/. These figures speak for them. 
selves. It is expected that madder-growing will 
soon be a thing of the past, thousands of acres 
of land being at the same time liberated for the 
growth of those products we cannot produce arti- 
ficially, and without which we cannot exist. From 
the brief history given, we see that the origin 
of these colouring-matters is entirely the fruit of 
many researches made quite independently by 
different chemists, who worked at them without 
any knowledge of their future importance ; and 
on looking at the researches which have thus cul- 
minated in this industry, it is interesting to notice 
that many, if not most of them, were conducted 
for the purpose of elucidating some theoretical 
point. 

The first paper read was by M. M. P. Muir, 
‘On Essential Oil of Sage.” He explained the 
various experiments he had made and the products 
he had found therein. Tue oil was of a yellow- 
brown colour, without any shade of green, having 
a strong sage odour, and a hot, burning taste. Its 
reaction was neutral; it rapidly absorbed oxygen 
from air, and is acted upon by strong nitric and 
sulphuric acids. Its specific gravity was 0 9339 
at 14°, and after prolonged fractionation the 
oil splits into four portions—two liquids, almost 
certainly terpenes, boiling at 157° and 167°; a 
liquid, containing probably oxygen, boiling at 
198° to 203°; and a solid camphor, melting at 187°. 

Mr, J. A. R. Newlands read the next paper, ‘On 
Relations among the Atomic Weights of the 
Elements when arranged in their Natural Order’ 
This was, he said, a fascinating subject to chewists, 
If people wished to have an ideal unit, they must 
push it away beyond practical experiment ; and 
having explained Strauss’s, Dumas’s, and other 
theories, he produced a table of grouped elements, 
and adduced some interesting facts, which when 
first he introduced them were, he said, looked 
upon as most ridiculous, The elements he treated 
of were of great importance, from their being 
widely diffused in the earth, the ocean, or the 
atmosphere, forming a large portion of the earth’s 
crust, and being essential to animal and vegetable 
life. Omitting flucrinc, the list comprised two 
representatives of each of the seven principal 
groups of elements, thus :—Monads, sodium and 
potassium ; dyads, magnesium and calcium; triads, 
aluminium and iron ; tetrads, carbon and silicon ; 
triads or pentads, nitrogen and phosphorus; dyads. 
or hexads, oxygen and sulphur; monads or heptads, 
hydrogen and chlorine. These relations were 
shown by means of the tables, the different 
columns being given as follows :—Ist, the ordinal 
number ; 2nd, the symbol; 3rd, the atomic weight; 
and 4th, the difference between each atomic 
weight and that preceding it. One remarkable 
circumstance was the fact of a simple relation 
existing between all the known elements when 
arranged inthe natural order of their atomic weights, 
a fact which might be stated most simply thus :— 
“Elements belunging tothe same group stand to 
each other in a relation similar to that between 
the extremes of one or more octaves in musi.” 
Thus, if one commenced counting at lithium, call- 
ing it 1, sodium would be eight and potassium 15, 
and soon. This relationship was made obvious by 
adopting a horizontal arrangement. Taking sodium. 
as 10, the difference between the atomic weights 
was almost identical with the difference between 
ordinal numbers. 

Mr. J. J. Coleman read a paper ‘On a Gas Con- 
densing Machine for the Liquefaction of Gases by 
combined Cold and Pressure.” Having pointed .o 
the progress of the subject, he produced an experi- 
mental apparatus which he had constructed, and 
explained the mode by which he obtained the 
object in view—to expose to pressure and intense 
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cold the waste gas—the results of which were 
iyen in a paper read to the Chemical Society 
about a year ago. The paper described a method 
of carrying out Faraday’s principle of the lique- 
faction of gases by combined cold and pressure 
on the large scale, by means of a machine in 
which the expansion of the gas in the act of doing 
work produced the cold to be used in addition to 
ressure, and neatly illustrated this by reference 
to the large machine (designed by himself) erected 
py Young’s Paraffia Light Company for producing 
yolatile naphtha from their waste gases. 

Mr. W. Ramsay made a communication ‘ On 
Picoline and its Derivatives.” Picoline was dis- 
covered by Anderson, who first obtained it from 
pone oil and afterwards from coal tar. The yield 
from the latter was more satisfactory than the 
former. He went on to describe the salts of pico- 
line, and said it probably does not contain a 
methyl group, for on oxidation it yields Dewar’s 

rodene di-carbonic acid. This acid is not 
derived from lutidine, as was supposed by Wright. 
Experiments to prepare the aldehyde and alcohol 
from di-carbo pyridenic acid lead to a prospect of 
success, and from the alcohol true methyl-pyridine 
may possibly be obtained. 

Mr. J. E. Stoddart read a paper ‘Oa Lead 
Desilverizing by the Zinc Process.’ Having 
described the different processes that had existed 
for treating the alloy, he stated that the process 
now in use and carried on at Messrs. Lang’s Clyde 
Lead Works was that of M. Maues, of Messrs. 
Guillem & Co., Marseilles, who was the first to 
work Flach’s process, and who found out and 
patented a simple means of treating the alloy and 
recovering the zinc by distillation. The process 
is known as the Flach-Guillem. By the process 
the lead can be desilverized, and turned out in the 
shape of market lead, in thirty hours from the 
time it is put in process, the loss in working 
being not more than 1} per cent. That all the 
silver is thoroughly taken out may be seen from 
the fact that there is an excess of silver obtained 
on the large scale to the extent of nearly two per 
cent. over the assays. An analysis of the market 
lead gave antimony ‘0015 and silver ‘0004 per 
cent., a trace of copper, but no iron or zinc ; from 
which it would be seen that the lead refined by the 
zinc process is almost chemically pure, and to this 
isdue the finer quality of the products manufac- 
tured from it. 

Friday, the 8th, was chiefly devoted to the 
important question of Sewage Utilization. 

Prof, Corfield read the Report of the Sewage 
Committee, which consisted in the description of 
the work of the Committee during the past year 
at Breton’s Farm, near Romford. During the 
months of June, July, August, and September, 
little or no nitrogen, as nitrates or nitrites, was 
found in the effluent water, and from this it 
might hastily be concluded that for some reason 
or another the usual amount of oxidation had not 
gone on the soil; but the fact turns out to be 
that oxalic acid had been added to the samples 
(both sewage and effluent water) of these months, 
with the view of preventing oxidation going on in 
them during and after collection. The true 
average amount of nitrogen in the sewage was 
553 parts per 100,000, and the amount of 
nitrogen calculated to be applied to the farm in 
the sewage was 30°2525 tons. Of this quantity, 
0'1406 ton was collected in the effluent water re- 
pumped over the farm. It was remarkable how 
little the true average composition of the sewage 
differed from the results obtained in previous 
years, and the Committee considered that this 
circumstance afforded considerable proof of the 
accuracy of their methods of sampling, the prin- 
tiple of which had always been that the samples 
should be taken in proportion to the amount of 
flow at the time ; thus the amount of nitrogen in 
parts per 100,000 in the sewage had been, accord- 
ing to the calculations from the results of the 
gauging and analyses, as follows :—1871-72, 
5529 ; 1872-73, 5151; 1873-74, not taken; 
1874-75, 5°56; 1875-76, 5°53. The rainfall in 
1872-3 was excessive, which accounted for the 





small proportion of nitrogen, and with regard to 
18745 the number given was the result of a 
single analysis of all the monthly samples taken 
in quantities proportionate to the amounts of 
sewage distributed each month. Experiments 
made with bottled sewage and effluent water (kept 
for some time) showed that the total amount of 
nitrogen in the solid matter was not altered by 
keeping. The nitrogen in the effluent water was 
almost all converted into nitrates. This applied 
to filled bottles. In the case of unfilled bottles, a 
large quantity of the nitrogen in the sewage was 
lost, while in the effluent water it was only 
slightly diminished in amount, but was almost all 
oxidized to the condition of nitrates. Regarding 
the produce of the farm, the Report stated that 
three plots of Italian rye-grass yielded respec- 
tively 58, 53, and 48 tons per acre. The highest 
average of mangold crops had been nearly 47 tons 
per acre. The nitrogen recovered in the crops was 
20,558 Ib., equivalent to 30°34 per cent. of that re- 
ceived in the sewage. Dr. Corfield concluded by 
stating that the lease of the farm being now 
up, and as another field of operations had not 
yet been obtained, the Committee did not in the 
mean time ask to be re-appointed. 

Mr. J. J. Coleman next read a paper ‘On Experi- 
mental Researches on the Chemical Treatment of 
Town Excreta, with special reference to that of 
Glasgow.’ The methods in use of dealing with 
town sewage, the author stated, resolved them- 
selves into (1) treatment with lime; (2) treat- 
ment with metallic oxides or salts ; and (3) treat- 
ment with carbon. He approved of the last-named 
method, for whilst carbon possessed the powers of 
abstracting noxious matter from the sewage in at 
least as great a ratio as any chemical that could 
be used, the carbonaceous deposits it formed were 
not liable to subsequent noxious putrefaction, and 
the manurial value of the mud was not interfered 
with. The expense of charcoal for the treatment 
of sewage was a very serious question, but his 
attention had been called to a waste product pro- 
duced largely in this district, namely, the residue 
removed from the retorts in distilling shale oil, 
some 500,000 to 600,000 tons of which were pro- 
duced annually. The quantity of fixed carbon this 
material contained ranged about 10 per cent., and 
its state of division was, no doubt, similar to that 
contained in bone black. Mr. Coleman went on 
to say that he had made a number of experiments 
as to its power of deodorizing, all of which were 
eminently satisfactory. He had also compared it 
with the action of bone and wood charcoal, the 
general result being that, whether animal charcoal 
or carbonized shale were used, the proportion of 
one part of carbon to two of excrementitious matter 
was insufficient to prevent a slight putrefactive 
decomposition after the lapse of two or three 
weeks, the temperature of the mass being main- 
tained at about 60° F.; but that equal parts of 
excrementitions matter and carbon formed a per- 
manently odourless mass, whether animal charcoal 
or carbonized oil shale were used. Mr. Coleman 
pointed out that Sir John Hawkshaw’s estimate 
of the sewage manure which would be produced 
by treating Glasgow sewage with a chemical pro- 
cess would be probably 500,000 tons annually, 
and that Sir John thought it would be difficult to 
dispose of. Further, according to the Rivers Pol- 
lution Commissioners’ analysis of Glasgow sewage, 
and also experiments of the able chemists Hoff- 
man, Way, and others, sewage contains on an 
average no more than 100 grains total solids 
(soluble and otherwise) per gallon; and that on 
this basis the annual production of sewage manure 
in Glasgow would not be more than 200,000 tons 
per annum, which agrees with the Crossness 
experiments of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He also pointed out that at the present moment 
the City of Glasgow Cleansing Department sell 
annually to the farmers 200,000 tons per year, at 
2s. 6d. to 2s. per ton, and that the same quantity 
sold at 5s. per ton would clear expenses, and dis- 
pose of all Glasgow sewage mud. 

Another treatment of the sewage is recommended 
by Mr. J. Banks, and consists in filtration com- 





bined with aeration. The medium used for the 
first is charcoal, either of wood or peat, which, 
being of an extremely porous nature, presents 
through its mass a greater amount of surface than 
any other known substance, thus giving it an 
absorbant power that might appear almost fabulous. 
Assuming that in all sewering works the main 
outlet will debouch into a series of settling-tanks, 
his treatment commenced from that point, and, 
having at length explained the system, he said it 
was applicable to small places as well as to cities 
numbering their denizens by hundreds of thousands, 
The application of manure in a liquid state was 
rarely, if ever, satisfactory; but when, as on sewage 
farms, it was constantly flowing day and night, 
the effect was that the soil gets saturated, and 
sours, while the plants, having a greater quantity 
of food forced on them than they can assimilate, 
get weak at the roots, and coarser in the fibre year 
by year. On the other hand, manure such as is 
proposed to be made under this system, applied to 
the land in a dry and friable state, is taken up by 
the plants in such quantities and at such times as 
their growth requires. The system had been in 
operation for months at Prescot, near Liverpool, 
where the Social Science Congress will next month 
take the opportunity of satisfying themselves of 
the practicability of the scheme. 

The preceding two papers and the Report gave 
rise to a very animated discussion. Mr. Stanford 
said the charcoal process had this defect, that it 
did not retain all the impurity, and there was this 
objection to the weak charcoal which had been 
spoken of, that, supposing they took it as contain- 
ing 10 per cent. of carbon, they were introducing 
into the purifying process a substance 90 per cent. 
of which was absolutely valueless. With regard 
to the Report of the Sewage Committee, he was 
sorry that it had developed very much into a mere 
Report on irrigation. The Committee had done 
valuable work, no doubt, but they had not 
treated this subject of sewage in the broad way 
to which it was entitled, and the result was that 
no question had been thoroughly sifted, save that 
of Mr. Hope’s farm. Even in connexion with that 
the Committee had left out what sewage-reformers 
wanted most to know, namely, the balance-sheet. 
—Dr. Gilbert said he thought it would be found 
that in the earlier years of the Committee’s work 
they had investigated other processes besides that 
of irrigation, and had reported upon them, thougb, 
for substantial reasons, investigation was not fol- 
lowed up. One of those reasons was the want of 
money. With regard to sewage irrigation, he was 
quite ready to admit that there were difficulties 
connected with it, but, for all that, it was the most 
effective system before the public. If interception 
only ‘gave ,one-fourth of the nitrogen, they must 
look to irrigation for a less wasteful process, and he 
was in hopes that, if town councils did not of their 
own accord take up the process, they would be 
driven by the Court of Chancery to adopt it. Mr. 
Stanford had lamented the absence of a balance-sheet 
in connexion with the Report on Mr. Hope’s farm. 
In reply to that, he was quite free to admit that 
there had been a loss on the working, but his clear 
opinion was that, loss or not, the country ought to 
resort to irrigation, Beyond all doubt it was the 
least costly system, and when it came into general 
use and created its own markets, there would be 
very little, if any, excess of expenditure over re- 
venue. Beyond and above that question it restored 
the sewage to the soil, and, instead of poisoning 
our streams, added, in no small measure, to our 
means of cultivating the materials of human 
subsistence. Dr. Gilbert further said that 
a mixed system of irrigation and filtration 
would be the best for a large town like Glasgow.— 
Dr. Fergus said it seemed to him that in the 
consideration of this question chemists and che- 
mistry had not got fair play. The science of che- 
mistry had never been properly brought to bear 
upon it. People seemed to forget or to ignore that 
there was such a thing as a law of nature whereby 
everything which came from the earth must return 
there again, and their forgetting or ignoring that 
fact, as a matter of course entailed its own punish- 
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ment. They poisoned their rivers with sewage, 
having adopted the great cardinal error that water 
was a purifier, whereas it was nothing of the kind. 
Water was not a purifier but a carrier, and what 
purification went on in it was due, not to the 
water itself, but to the atmospheric air which it 
ontained. The ventilation of sewers was a sub- 
ect much talked of at present, but even here we 
proceeded upon error, for we sought to get rid of 
the foul air without making any provision for the 
ingress of fresh air, and the result was that the one 
got out, but the other never got in. The diseases 
arising out of this state of things were constantly 
on the increase. Typhoid fever, which was a direct 
result of excremental pollution, was a notable illus- 
tration of the fact, for although we had in Glasgow 
a plentiful supply of pure water, independent of 
wells, we had still amongst us a malady which was 
associated with impure water in other places. Had 
as much, or halfas much, attention been given to 
the subject of sewer gases as had been bestowed 
on other branches of this great question, they 
might by this time have solved the difficulty which 
attached to it. 

It becomes evident, from the tenor of the dis- 
cussion, and, indeed, from Dr. Gilbert’s admissions, 
that no case had been made out for the system of 
irrigation by its advocates, 

A paper, by Prof. Gamgee, ‘On the Physio- 
‘logical Action of Pyro-, Meta-,and Ortho-Phosphoric 
Acids,’ and the Report on ‘Commercial Analysis 
of Phosphates and Potash Salts,’ by Mr. Allen, 
brought the proceedings of the day to a close. 


GEOLOGY. 
(SEcTION ©.) 

Dorine the last four or five years, it has been 
the custom for the President of this Section to 
take, as the subject of his address, the geological 
structure of the district in which the Association 
assembled. There are some advantages in this 
plan ; it places clearly before the mind of strangers 
many points which cannot fail to interest them, 
and it serves as a good introduction to the papers 
on local geology which never fail to appear. This 
year, however, Dr. Young has printed in the ‘Cata- 
logue of Fossils,’ &c., published by the local com- 
mittee, an excellent introduction on the geology of 
the district ; he was, therefore, left free to choose 
for his address a subject of more general and last- 
oo 

he Glasgow meeting of 1876 will, perhaps, be 
somewhat memorable in the history of British 
geology. While Sir W. Thomson, in Section G, 
was showing the necessity for a revision of pre- 
vailing notions on that subject, Prof. Young, in 
Section C, was showing geologists how far such 
revision could fairly be made. The old school of 
geologists got over difficulties by invoking the 
aid of agents either vastly greater in power, or 
wholly different in kind, from any of which we now 
have any knowledge. In the modern reaction 
against this school, geologists have attempted to 
solve the problems presented to them by assuming 
unlimited time. So long as there were geologists 
of eminence who firmly maintained the former 
views, it was not greatly to be wondered at that 
‘thers should push to an undue length their opinion 
is to the latter view. 

But now a more healthy state of opinion seems 

be gaining ground. Geologists are willing, nay, 

Te anxious, to receive such help as the physicists 

an give them in solving the great problems which 
geology presents ; and, if the theories of physicists 
can be shown to rest on good grounds, and to be in 
accordance with each other, there need be no fear 
that geologists will blindly oppose them. But so 
long as physicists are at variance with each other 
on the question of the age of the habitable 
earth,—Sir W. Thomson allowing one hundred 
millions of years, Prof. Tait only ten to fifteen 
millions,—geologists must be content to wait. 

Part of Prof. Young’s address was devoted to an 
examination of the evidence upon which geologists 
have founded their belief in the thickness of the 
sedimentary rocks. If sediment can be shown to 
be deposited at a certain average rate, ard if the 





rocks are of a certain thickness, it would seem that 
some estimate might, perhaps, be made as to the 
time requisite for the formation of these rocks. 
Such, at least, has been the process of reasoning 
often adopted. But Prof. Young pointed out that 
any argument founded upon a calculation of the 
greatest known thicknesses of formations must be 
misleading, because these formations are not all 
equally developed in any one district; and even 
where formations are largely developed in any one 
district, it is necessary sometimes to range them 
in parallel lines, and not in one continuous vertical 
column. Freshwater strata of one place are the 
equivalents in time of marine strata elsewhere. 
These considerations might lead us to lessen the 
geological column, and, therefore, to curtail the 
time. But what of the missing strata, those which 
have been deposited and have since been denuded ? 
Prof. Young endeavoured to show that the gaps 
in time thus unrepresented are less than is gene- 
rally supposed ; and he believes that the quantity 
of strata so withdrawn cannot be proved to repre- 
sent more than a small fraction of the whole. “To 
provide the needed elongation of geological time 
by an appeal to arbitrary speculations is not ad- 
missible. Belief on belief is, as Butler says, bad 
heraldry. The denudation, to which importance 
is justly ascribed, is that represented by an uncon- 
formity. Re-elevation has been accompanied by 
disturbance of the area from a different centre than 
that around which subsidence took place. The 
strata are worn obliquely ; and thus thickness of 
the mass at one place is greatly diminished, though 
it does not follow in all cases that the maximum 
thickness of the strata has been affected. The 
importance, as I deem it the excessive importance, 
which is attached to the missing strata, is a favourite 
doctrine with biologists, who apparently uncon- 
sciously seek to gain, by prolonging the interval 
between successive groups, the time which ought 
rather to be sought for in tracing, were that possible, 
the migrations of the species which seem to have 
suddenly died out.” 

Prof. Young set himself a task of no small 
difficulty when he strove “to show that even 
the limitation of time which Prof. Tait pre- 
scribes for us may not, after all, be too narrow 
for the processes which have resulted in our 
known stratigraphy.” The earliest known fossil- 
iferous formation is the Laurentian, and this 
contains fragments of antecedent rock. Possibly 
the last named may not have been fossiliferous ; 
but, whether it was so or not, we have at present 
no means of knowing. We are inclined to think 
it is scarcely wise to found any argument upon 
negative evidence of this kind. It is not many 
years since the rocks known as Laurentian were 
classed as Azoic; but the discovery of Eozoon 
added 30,000 feet to the column of fossiliferous 
strata. It is true that the fossils yet discovered 
are few; but we must bear in mind the great 
amount of change and metamorphism which these 
old rocks have undergone. 

The burden of proof necessarily lies on those 
who believe that long before Laurentian times, 
sedimentary rocks were deposited in seas in- 
habited by animals and plants. In the present 
state of the science, then, Prof. Young is entitled 
to believe that “the earliest stratified deposits 
known are the Laurentian ; and they are, so far 
as we know, the earliest to have been deposited.” 

Prof. Young was perhaps in complete accord 
with his audience when he asked that greater 
precision should be employed in the use of geo- 
logical terms; that “the continued acceptance of 
loose phraseology is peculiar to geology.” The 
general drift of this thoughtful and well-reasoned 
address was tersely summed up in the concluding 
words ; “So far as our present knowledge goes, we 
must accept it as certain that there is some limit 
to the duration of the earth in the past. Neither 
philosophers nor astronomers are agreed on the 
essential points of the problem ; nor have they 
considered all the possible changes in the position 
of the earth’s axis, and in the rate at which the 
earth loses heat. The limits hitherto prescribed 
are so discrepant that we cannot as yet accept 





any as fixed. Neither have geologists so accurate 
a knowledge of geological processes that they can 
speak with confidence either of tke absolute or 
relative rates at which rock-formation has advanced, 
The geologist has hitherto asked for more time 
not because he himself was aware of his need, 
but from a generous regard for the difficulties jp 
which his zoological brother found himself when 
he attempted to explain the diversity of the 
animal series as the result of slowly operating 
causes, The geologist asked for more time sim ly 
because he could form no just estimate of ma 
was needed for the physical processes with whose 
results he was familiar. But paleontological 
domination is now at an end ; and the increasin 
number of geologists who are also competent 
physicists and mathematicians appears to mark a 
new school, which will strive to interpret more 
precisely the accumulated facts. Such, at least 
seems the history of the last fifteen or twenty 
years—such seems the direction in which specula. 
tion now tends ; and in the foregoing remarks | 
have endeavoured faithfully to represent the drift 
of our science.” 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

THis department was presided over by Dr, 
M‘Kendrick, Vice-President of the Section. His 
address will be noticed in our next issue. An un- 
usual number of interesting communications in 
anatomy, physiology, histology, and embryology 
have been made to this department. A consider- 
able series of excellent researches came from the 
Owens College Laboratory, and were brought for- 
ward by Prof. Gamgee, Mr. Leopold Larmuth, and 
Dr. John Priestley. They related to various 
poisonous and other effects produced by vanadium, 
chromium, and the different forms of phosphoric 
acid. It appears that vanadium is an intense irri- 
tant poison, rapidly causing death, preceded by 
paralysis, convulsions, and drowsiness. When 
much diluted, the solutions of its compounds act 
injuriously on very simple organisms, as bacteria 
and fungi. Vanadium is not a muscular poison 
in general ; when injected into the muscles it does 
not appear to cause any diminution in their 
power of doing work ; but yet it acts as a poison 
of the muscular substance of the frog’s heart. 
Again, whilst the inhibitory centres of the auricles 
are not affected, the administration of vanadium 
causes the vagus nerve to lose its power of inhibit- 
ing the contraction of the ventricle. 

The researches on the action of chromium have 
borne out the judgment of chemists that chromium 
is unlike vanadium. Chromium, in the first place, 
produces irritation of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane, and, secondly, acts directly on the great 
nervous centres, causing convulsions, paralysis, 
vomiting, a fall of blood pressure, and a sudden 
and temporary stoppage of the heart in dilatation. 
It is not specially a poison of muscle or nerve 
trunks. 

Connected with these researches are those on the 
forms of phosphoric acid, for a relation of corre- 
spondence is found to exist in the effects of all the 
phosphates and the analogous vanadates. Although 
all are more or less poisonous, there are gradations 
in the intensity of these effects; the metaphos- 
phoric acid is not so poisonous as the pyrophos- 
phoric. Not only does the pyrophosphoric acid 
produce death very rapidly, but it may also be 
made to produce the same result very slowly; it 
is especially a cardiac poison. 

Dr. William Stirling, of Edinburgh, brought for- 
ward his discoveries regarding the nervous app2- 
ratus of the lungs. He has followed up the find- 
ing of small nervous ganglia near the peripheral 
distribution of very many nerves in the various 
organs of the body, by discovering them also in 
the tissues of the lungs. These ganglia appear to 
be principally related to the sympathetic nerve 
fibres, and are most numerous around the branch- 
ings of the air-tubes at the base of each lung. The 
fibres with which these ganglia are connected pro- 
bably act upon the muscular fibres of the blood- 
vessels, and so regulate the amount of blood passing 
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h them. Dr. Gardner suggested that they 
> y have something to do with regulating the 
calibre of the air-tubes, and, consequently, the 
amount of air supplied to each particular portion 
of lung. He had often had reason to believe that 
there was some such special arrangement from the 
phenomena presented by both healthy and dis- 

persons. ‘ 

Mr. R. Garner's paper, ‘On the Size of the Brain 
in the Dog,’ brought out some facts of interest. He 
bas found, from measurements of brain capacity 
and from casts of the interior of skulls, that the 
size of the brain in dogs does not “w+ very 
closely with the size of the animal. o dog has 
so large a brain as the wolf, nor one so small as 
the jackal. The brain of a Newfoundland dog is 
very little larger than that of a terrier. Prof. Mac- 
alister, of Dublin, gave an account of the brain of 
Master Magrath, the celebrated greyhound. He 
had weighed the brain of many others, but Master 
Magrath’s was the heaviest of all, and the con- 
yolutions were much more complex. He has found 
that the brains of dogs vary in the complexity of 
their convolutions as much as those of human 
beings. 

Prof. Turner, of Edinburgh, gave a lucid account 
of the various forms of structure found in the 

lacenta of mammals, or the special developments 
of the womb and the foetal membranes by which the 
embryo is nourished and its waste products re- 
moved. These forms have long been supposed to 
be sharply divided one from another, and to be 
incapable of gradational connexion. But Prof. 
Turner, after a long series of laborious investiga- 
tions, finds that transitions may be traced through- 
out the forms he has examined, and that there is no 
necessity for supposing, as some have done, that 
the modifications of the placenta present an abso- 
lute bar to the possibility of evolutionary relation- 
ships between the different families. The modi- 
fications also appear to be connected with many 
advantages to the higher groups. 

Mr. F. M. Balfour, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, gave a blackboard demonstration of 
some of the most important results which he has 
attained in studying the development of the dog- 
fishes in the egg. These it would be very difficult 
to make plain without the aid of figures; but it 
may be stated generally that they throw great 
light not only on the essential structure of verte- 
brated animals, but also on the relationship between 
vertebrates and invertebrates. Dr. Allen Thomson 
and others of high repute joined in commending 
Mr. Balfour’s investigations. Dr. Thomson par- 
ticularly took occasion to say that it was quite 
anew thing for England to be the seat of the 
production of such a continuous series of accurate 
and valuable embryological observations as those 
which Mr. Balfour was making. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Mr. Atrrep R. Watwace, the President, read 
an address, and a brief account may be given of 
the concluding portion, which had special refer- 
ence to Anthropology. 

In sketching the beginning and progress of the 
modern doctrine of the antiquity and origin of 
man, he particularly wished, he said, to attract 
more attention to certain points of difficulty. 

He related the instances in which the discovery 
of weapons and relics had been neglected and 
resisted, until, in 1859, the existence of flint 
implements in the gravels of the North of France, 
which had been made public fourteen years before, 
was authenticated and established. At the same 
time the caverns of Devonshire were examined, 
and were found equally to bear out the statements 
published eighteen years before. Now the belief 
in man’s vast and still unknown antiquity is uni- 
versal among men of science and hardly disputed 
by any well-informed theologian ; so that the pre- 
sent generation of science students must be some- 
what puzzled to understand what there was in the 
earliest discoveries that should have aroused such 
general opposition and been met with such uni- 
versal incredulity. 





The question of the mere antiquity of man sank 
into insignificance at a very early period, in com- 
parison with the far more important and more 
exciting problem of the development of man from 
some lower animal form. The controversy about 
the fact of such development is now almost at an 
end, since Prof. Mivart, one of the most able 
representatives of Catholic theology, fully — 
it as regards physical structure. He reserves his 
opposition for those parts of the theory which 
would deduce man’s whole intellectual and moral 
nature from the same source and by a similar mode 
of development. There has never perhaps, in the 
whole history of science or philosophy, been so 
great a revolution in thought and opinion effected 
as in the twelve years from 1859 to 1871, the dates 
of Mr. Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ and ‘ Descent 
of Man.’ Thus the belief in the independent 
creation or origin of the species of animals and 
plants, and even the belief in the independent 
origin of man, have utterly disappeared among the 
literary and educated classes generally. 

It is a curious circumstance that no advance 
whatever has been made for a considerable number 
of years in detecting the time and the mode of 
man’s origin, though negative evidence in geology 
is of slender value. Many converging lines of 
evidence show that in the theory of development 
man must necessarily be immensely older than any 
traces of him yet discovered:—1, The bulk and 
development of the brain of man, the oldest known 
crania of the Engis and Cro-Magnon caves show- 
ing no signs of degradation; 2, The nature of 
many of the works of art found even in the oldest 
cave-dwellings ; 3, Prof. Mivart’s demonstration 
that man is related, not to any one, but almost 
equally to many of the existing apes in a variety 
of ways, while so far back as the miocene deposits 
we find the remains of apes allied to these various 
forms, so that in all probability the special line of 
variation leading up to man branched off still 
earlier. 

Mr. Wallace, in his remarks on the antiquity of 
culture among men, proceeded to examine the 
remains in Easter Island, North, Central, and South 
America, enlarging on the works of the mound- 
builders. The relations of the Great Pyramid were 
to him a strong argument of the advanced state of 
culture preceding that Egyptian work. This culture, 
that of Confucius and Zoroaster, of the Vedas 
and of the ancient Greeks, had, he considered, 
never been surpassed. There must have been 
from an early time the like alternations of civili- 
zation and barbarism, occurring in a general course 
of progress. , 

The address of Mr. Wallace drew forth a short 
address from Dr. Hooker, who, in proposing a 
vote of thanks, detailed the history of the joint 
researches of Messrs. Wallace and Darwin, and of 
their self-denial in claiming merit, and their 
mutual —s in attributing it to each other. 

The Report of the Anthropometric Committee 
was supported by the detailed observations of 
Col. Lane Fox, F.R.S., and the exhibition of some 
standard results, with proposals for improvement 
in the measuring and testing of recruits. Mr. W. 
Chappell, F.S.A., proposed an amendment in the 
acoustic test. 

The paper of Mr. James Shaw, ‘On Right-handed- 
ness,’ was short, but gave many facts in illustration 
of the phenomena, in addition to those of himself 
and other observers. He referred to the use of 
the right tusk by the elephant, communicated by 
Sir S. Baker. 

His next paper, ‘On the Mental Progress of 
Animals during the Human Period, was marked 
by the same characteristics. It referred to the 
influence of man in modifying the habits of wild 
animals by the chase, and the alteration of their 
food, showing, as by comparison with secluded 
places like Kerguelen’s Land, how great is the 
contrast between animals in contact with man or 
unacquainted with him. 

Mr. Hyde Clarke read a paper, which was an 
expansion of his communication to the Atheneum, 
and in illustration of remarks of the President, 
and in it he gave examples of the common 





application in the pre-historic epoch of the same 
words for Man, Monkey, Lizard, &c. 

The paper of Herr Humboldt von der Horck, 
‘On the Laplanders,’ gave not only an amusi 
account, but, as Dr. Beddoe pointed out, offe 
many new facts and corrections of statements of 
other travellers. Dr. Beddoe stated that among 
the South Welsh are to be found eyes which, to 
his mind, present elements of the Lapp type. It 
was agreed that the affinity of the Lapp uage 
to the Ugrian is no proof of affinity of blood, but 
a result of conquest, and the more particularly as 
in that group of the Ugrian languages situated in 
the Himalayas, the Lapp elements are found 
amongst the lowest tribes, and the Magyar amongst 
the higher. 

This may be the place to mention that both this 
Section and Section F. were much interested in 
promoting a grant for typical photographs of races 
of the British Isles, a proposition afterwards ex- 
tended to the British Empire. 

In conformity with custom, one day was made 
& local or Scotch day; but the papers were few, 
and the usual crowd thinned down, and the attend- 
ance became meagre. Theinterest shown by Glasgow 
people in Gaelic was small, though the amateurs 
warmed up the day after the fair, when Celticscholars 
presented themselves and their papers, but some 
good was done. Mr. Hector M‘Lean’s paper, ‘On 
the Highland Language and People,’ was read, and 
it brought out many good observations. The Rev. 
Mr. Cameron and the Rey. Mr. Ross also illus- 
trated the non-Aryan affinities of Gaelic, the 
latter from Maori. In discussion it was explained 
that these affinities, while true, were derived from 
the same pre-historic stock, and that it was desir- 
able to continue the investigations for ascertaining 
how far the Celtic branch of Aryan presented 
evidences of independent development or the 
influence of special associations. Mr. M‘Lean 
also contributed some curious observations on 
anglicizing and gaelicizing surnames. 

A paper, by Dr. Phené, regarded every heraldic 
device or emblem of Scotch and Pictish kings as 
relics of Totemism in Scotland in historic times. 
A zealous opponent, who was ill received, as 
strongly advocated that they were relics of Baal. 
There was, however, very little of this kind of 
matter, the usual tone of the department being 
decidedly healthier, with the exception of a paper 
on spiritualism. 

Mr. W. J. Knowles, offering remarks on the 
find of pre-historic objects at Portstewart in Ire- 
land, and on the classification of arrow-heads, led 
to a discussion with Col. Lane Fox, who resisted 
the proposed amendments. Lieut. Cameron, coming 
in, made some happy identifications of Irish forms 
as being now in use in Africa, but of iron material. 

Miss A. M. Buckland read a paper, ‘On Primitive 
Agriculture,’ a compilation which was well received 
as a contribution of facts bearing on this subject. 





ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Tue address in this department by Prof. Alfrec 
Newton, of Cambridge, one of the Vice-President 
of the Section, was listened to with great interes 
as it was conspicuously non-technical, and deal 
with subjects of general importance. He firs’ 
alluded to what he denominated the two chief 
events in zoolegy during the past year—the return 
of the Challenger and the publication of Mr. 
Wallace's ‘Geographical Distribution of Animals.’ 
The collections secured during the expedition of 
the Challenger were, he said, now at Edinburgh, 
undergoing arrangement. He was glad to inform 
the Section that the best specialists were to de- 
scribe the different groups: the Hydrozoa were to 
be intrusted to Prof. Aliman, and the Polyzoa to 
Mr. Busk. An earnest hope was expressed that 
no unforeseen occurrence would interfere with 
the arrangement by which the Government were 
te pay for the publication of the works. required 
to illustrate the spoils of the deep. 

Prof. Newton, while not underrating the value 
of the Challenger Expedition, placed it second 
in importance to the issue of Mr. Wallace’s gr a: 
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work, the result of labour almost unsurpassed, 
and the starting-point of a new epoch in science. 
He knew, from personal experience of the difficulty 
of treating satisfactorily the geographical distribu- 
tion of only one group of animals, what a feat 
Mr. Wallace had accomplished. With all his 
conclusions he could not agree, though many of 
them appeared to be justified by the present im- 
perfect state of our knowledge. Especial atten- 
tion was directed to the admirably cautious words 
in which the author takes leave of his readers— 
words that proved him to be thoroughly imbued 
with the right spirit of a true worker in a pro- 
gressive branch of study. 

Consideration was then given to the changes in 
distribution of animal and plant life now being 
produced, often thoughtlessly, by the hand of man. 
An amusing picture was drawn of the possible 
results of the extirpation of indigenous faunas in 
islands: the abundance of sparrows destroying all 
cereals ; starlings consuming fruits ; goats, rabbits, 
and pigs almost annihilating the flora. These 
were results that had already partially arisen, and 
would increasingly prevail unless careful measures 
were taken. The Professor believed that the next 
century would witness the extirpation of most of 
the peculiar island faunas, and the extinction 
of vast numbers of animals in various quarters. 
This he protested against, first in the name of 
science, which would suffer incalculably; then in 
. the name of utilitarians, who would perhaps be 
aroused by perceiving that the extirpation of many 
animals which minister to our comfort or luxury 
would unfailingly occur. In this connexion the 
continued permission by the Board of Trade of 
the wholesale slaughter of seals by British hands 
was reprobated. Whatever other nations might 
do, our hands should be unstained in this matter. 

The ever-increasing strain on our sea-fisheries, 
which must inevitably tend to the extinction of 
the most valued forms, notwithstanding their 
multitudes of individuals, was pointed to as fraught 
with danger. To the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which substantially advised that the fisheries 
should be left alone, he respectfully demurred. 
The balance of Nature must be seriously disturbed 
by human action, especially when so many fish 
were caught with the roe. 

The concluding words of the address were wise 
and weighty. Had man’s action on Nature always 
been that of a beneficent ruler? If not, it was 
incumbent on him no longer to oppose the 
course of Nature, but rather to second her pre- 
servative measures. There was happily a strong 
disposition to preserve British wild animals. This 
feeling should be extended beyond our islands, 
It was a feeling sanctioned alike by humanity, by 
science, and by our own material interests. Its 
propagation must not be left to humanitarians and 
sentimentalists, whose efforts were sure to be 
brought to nothing through ignorance and excess 
of zeal ; nor to economists, whose endeavours would 
unquestionably fall short of what is required. The 
officiousness of the one class and the slackness of 
the other must equally be tempered by the natu- 
ralist. Only, to do this, the latter must place him- 
self in the forefront of the movement ; for he alone 
had that knowledge which gives the power of 
coping successfully with the difficult questions 
that would arise. “If, without offence, I might 
here paraphrase some venerable words, I would 
say that, according to the greatness of this power, 
we must preserve those that are otherwise ap- 
pointed to die.” 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a “close time” for 
the protection of indigenous animals reported with 
great satisfaction the passing of Mr. Chaplin’s 
Wild Fowl Preservation Act this year. A circular 
issued by the Committee and extensively dis- 
tributed had materially contributed to this result. 
It is considered desirable that some further regu- 
ations should be applied to bird-catchers ; but the 
difficulties in the way are so considerable that the 
Committee are not very sanguine of immediate 
success. The Sea Birds’ Preservation Act continues 
to work satisfactorily on the whole; but in some 





districts a few prosecutions seem to be needed in 
order to its proper observance. 

A discussion arose on a paper by Dr. Carmichael, 
entitled ‘Spontaneous Evolution and the Germ- 
Theory,’ in the course of which Dr. Carpenter gave 
an account of Dallinger and Drysdale’s and also 
Tyndall’s researches on the matter, according to 
all of them high praise. Some persons present 
appeared to think there had been no accurate 
researches on the subject, and that scientific men 
treated the matter most unscientifically. 

Among the botanical papers was an account, by 
Prof. W. R. McNab, of the structure of the leaves 
in different species of Abies (Larches), which will 
shortly be published in full in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Prof. G. S. Boulger 
dealt comprehensively with the question of sex in 
plants. 

Naturally, the accounts of deep-sea explorations 
attracted a large amount of attention. Mr. J. 
Gwyn Jeffreys read a paper, which will appear in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society, on the 
results of the Voyage of H.M.S. Valorous to Disco 
Island last year. These supplemented in im- 
portant respects those of the Challenger, which had 
not voyaged so far north as the arctic regions. 
Mr. Jeffreys spoke of the occurrence of large and 
small stones in his dredgings, and said that tele- 
graph cables had usually been constructed too 
much on the supposition that the sea-bottom was 
always soft ; consequently, they were very liable 
to damage where this was not the case. Scientific 
expeditions, he urged, must continually be sent 
out, if we wanted knowledge; all we had done yet 
was to scrape a few acres out of many millions of 
square miles. The example of the Scandinavian 
governments in energetic exploration was held up 
to high admiration. The number of molluscan 
species obtained by the Valorous was 183, of 
which forty were new; others occurred over a 
great rapge in space, and some had been found 
identical with Tertiary fossils of other districts. 
Mr. Jeffreys’s opinion was that the fauna of Davis’ 
Straits was much more European than American, 
and that a great westward migration had taken 
place. Dr. McIntosh, of St. Andrew’s, commented 
upof the Annelids of the Valorous expedition ; 
Prof. Dickie, of Aberdeen, on the Diatoms ; and 
Dr. Carpenter on the Arenaceous Foraminifera, 
and supported Mr. Jeffreys in his views as to the 
predominating European character of the fauna of 
Davis’ Straits. 

Mr. J. Murray read a paper on Oceanic Deposits 
and their origin, based on observations on board 
the Challenger. In this he developed the novel 
view that a large proportion of the material of the 
deep sea-bottom was derived from submarine vol- 
canic eruptions, and was nothing more than pumice 
dust. He thought he had never failed to find a 
piece of pumice when it was carefully looked for 
in any of the dredges. The detritus of modern 
land did not appear to be carried more than two 
or three hundred miles away from the shore. He 
discussed the question of the geological aspect of 
these deposits. Had they any geological equiva- 
lents in the stratigraphical series? If not, as some 
asserted, it would show that the great continents 
had remained substantially throughout very long 
geological periods. Sir Wyville Thomson, al- 
though he intimated some dissent from Mr. Mur- 
ray’s conclusions, said that his observations had 
been conducted with great care and unremitting 
attention. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
(SECTION E.) 

THE proceedings of this Section commenced on 
Thursday with an address from the President, in 
which, after alluding to the successful issue of 
Cameron’s journey across Equatorial Africa, and 
other recent events of geographical exploration, he 
continued as follows :— 

I trust, as one officially interested in the 
Challenger expedition from its inception, and 
as having in early days been engaged in kindred 
work, and also, as [ hope, without being considered 
to have trespassed on the scientific territories of 





er 
these gentlemen—ground indeed so well earned— 
this meeting will view with indulgence my hayj 
selected as the leading theme of my address to j 
a review of that branch of our science now com. 
monly known as the “ Physical Geography of the 
Sea”; combined with such suggestive matter as 
has presented itself to me whilst engaged in fo}. 
lowing up the proceedings of this voyage, We 
are indebted in our generation to the genius of 
Maury, aided originally by the liberal support of 
his Government, for placing before us, in the two. 
fold interests of science and commerce, an abundant 
store of observed facts, accompanied, too, by thoge 
broad generalizations which, written with 4 
ready pen and the fervour of :n enthusiast, 
have charmed so many readers, and have up. 
doubtedly advanced navigation in practice, Ip 
our admiration, however, of modern progress we 
must not in justice pass by without recognition 
the labours of earlier workers—Vanerius, Dampier, 
and Halley. To Rennell we owe an investigation 
of the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, which, for 
precision and a thorough conception of the con- 
ditions affecting the subject, will long serve as a 
model for imitation. At a later date we have, b 
Redfield, Reed, Thom, and others, solidly practical 
investigations of the gyratory, and at the same 
time bodily, progressive movements of those fierce 
and violent storms which, generated in tropical 
zones, traverse extensive districts of the ocean; 
while the clear and elegant exposition by Dove of 
their law, and its application as one common 
general principle to the ordinary movements of 
the atmosphere, must commend itself as one of 
the achievements of modern science. While, for 
the moment, in the aérial regions, we must not 
forget the industry and scientific penetration of 
the Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological So- 
ciety. His more recent development of the 
several areas of barometric pressure, both oceanic 
and continental, bids fair to amend and enlarge 
our conceptions of the circulation of both the 
aérial and liquid coverings of our planet. 

The dawning efforts of science to pass beyond 
the immediate practical requirements of the navi- 
gator are worthy of note. We find—from a paper 
‘On the Temperatures of the Sea at different 
Depths,” by Mr. Prestwich—that in the middle of 
last century the subject of deep-sea temperatures 
first began to attract attention, and thermometers 
for the purpose were devised ; but it was not till 
the early part of the present century that the 
curiosity of seamen appears to have been generally 
awakened to know more of the ocean than could 
be gleaned on its surface. John Ross, when in 
the Arctic seas in 1818, caught glimpses of animal 
life at the depth of 6,000 feet ; other navigators 
succeeded in obtaining the temperature of succtes- 
sive layers of water to depths exceeding 6,000 feet, 
but, so far as I can ascertain, James Ross was, in 
1840, the first to record beyond doubt that bottem 
had been reached, “deeper than did ever plummet 
sound,” at 16,060 feet, westward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The impetus to deep-sea exploration 
was, however, given by the demand for electrical 
telegraphic communication between countries 
severed by the ocean or by impracticable land 
routes. Science, aroused by the consideration 
that vast fields for biological research were opening 
up—as proved by the returns, prolific with living 
and dead animal matter, rendered by the compara- 
tively puny appliances originally used for bringing 
up the sea-bottom—invoked the aid of Govern- 
ment. We have now reached, in all probability, 
a new starting-point in reference to many of our 
conceptions of the physics of the globe, and our 
own special branch may not be the least affected. 
There is opened up to us, for example, as fair 4 
general knowledge of the depression of the bed of 
large oceanic areas below the sea level, as of the 
elevation of the lands of adjacent continents above 
that universal zero line. We learn for the first 
time by the Challenger’s results—supplemented 
as they have recently been by the action of the 
U.S. Government in the Pacific, and by a series of 
soundings made in the exploratory German ship- 
of-war Gazelle — that the unbroken range of 
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lower than the northern seas, that it has no 
features approaching in character those grand 
abyssal depths of 27,000 and 23,500 feet found 
respectively in the North Pacific and North 
Atlantic Occans, as the greatest reliable depths 
recorded do not exceed 17,000 or 17,500 feet. 
The general surface of the sea bed presents in 
eneral to the eye, when graphically rendered on 
charts by contour lines of equal soundings, exten- 
sive plateaux varied with the gentlest of undulations. 
There is diversity of feature in the western Pacific 
Ocean where, in the large area occupied by the 
many groups of coral islands, their intervening 
seas are cut up into deep basins or hollows some 
15,000 or 20,000 feet deep. In the Northern 
Oceans one is struck with the fact that the pro- 
founder depths in the Pacific occupy a relative 
place in that ocean with those found in the 
‘Atlantic ; both abyssal areas have this, too, in 
common,—the maximum depths are near the land, 
the sea-surface temperature has the maximum 
degree of heat in either ocean, and two of the 
most remarkable ocean streams — Florida Gulf 
and Japan—partially encompass them. In the 
Atlantic Ocean, from a high southern lati- 
tude, a broad channel, with not less than some 
12,000 to 15,000 feet, can be traced, as extending 
nearly to the entrance of Davis Strait: a dividing 
undulating ridge of far less depression, on which 
stand the islands of Tristan d’Acunha, St. Helena, 
and Ascension, separates this, which may be 
pamed the western channel, from a similar one 
running parallel to the South African Continent, 
and which extends to the parallel of the British 
Islands. It is possible that certain tidal and, 
indeed, climatic conditions peculiar to the shores 
of the North Atlantic may betraced to this bottom 
conformation, which carries its deep, canal-lhke 
character into Davis Strait, and between Green- 
land, Iceland, and Spitzbergen, certainly to the 
80th parallel. There is, however, one great feature 
common to all oceans, and which may have some 
significance in the consideration of ocean circula- 
tion, and as sffecting the genesis and translation 
ofthe great tidal wave and other tidal phenomena, 
of which we know so little; namely, that the 
fringe of the seaboard of the great continents and 
islands, from the depth of a few hundred feet 
below the sea-level, is, as a rule, abruptly pre- 
cipitous to depths of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
This grand escarpment is typically illustrated at 
the entrance of the British Channel, where the 
distance between a depth of 600 feet and 12,000 
feet is in places only ten miles. As a question of 
surpassing interest in the great scheme of nature, 
the economy of ocean circulation, affecting as it 
does the climatic conditions of countries, has of 
late attracted attention. That ocean currents were 
due primarily to the trade and other prevail- 
ing winds, was the received opinion from the 
earliest investigation made by navigators of the 
constant surface-movement of the sea. Rennell’s 
views are thus clearly stated :—‘‘ The winds are 
to be regarded as the prime movers of the currents 
of the ocean, and of this agency the trade-winds 
and. monsoons have by far the greatest share, not 
only in operating on the larger half of the whele 
extent of the circumambient ocean, but as possess- 
ing greater power, by their constancy and elevation, 
to generate and perpetuate currents; ... next 
to these, in degrees, are the most prevalent winds, 
such as the westerly wind beyond, or to the north 
and south of, the region of trade winds.” Maury, 
as far as I am aware, was the first to record his 
dissent from these generally received views of 
turface currerts being due to the impulse of the 
Winds, and assigned to differences of specific 
gravity, combined with the earth’s rotation on its 
axis, the movement of the Gulf Stream, and other 
Well-defined ocean currents. A writer of the 
present time, gifted with high inductive reasoning 
powers, regards the various ocean currents as 
members of one grand system of circulation ; not 
produced by the trade winds alone, nor by the 
Prevailing winds proper alone, but by the con- 
tinued action of all the prevailing winds of the 





and that without exception, he finds, the direc- 
tion of the main currents of the globe to agree 
exactly with the direction of the prevailing winds. 
Another writer, who personally has devoted 
much time to the question, both in the ocean 
near our own shores and in the Mediterranean Sea, 
without denying the agency of the winds, so far 
as surface drifts are concerned, considers that 
general ocean circulation is de pendent on thermal 
agency alone; resulting in the movement of a 
deep stratum of polar waters to the equator, and 
the movement of an upper stratum from the 
equator towards the poles; the “disturbance of 
hydrostatic equilibrium” being produced by the 
increase of density occasioned by polar cold and 
the reduction of density occasioned by equatorial 
heat ; and that polar cold rather than equatorial 
heat is the primum mobile of the circulation. 
Analogous views had also been formed by con- 
tinental physicists from sea temperature results 
obtained in Russian and French voyages of 
research in the early part of this century. We 
have here presented to us two distinct conceptions 
of ocean circulation—the one to a great extent 
confined to the surface, and horizontal in its 
movements, the other vertical, extending from the 
ocean surface to its bed, and involving, as a 
consequence, “that every drop of water will thus 
(except in confined seas) be brought up from 
its greatest depths to the surface.” With 
these hypotheses before us, it may be fairly 
considered that the problem of “ocean circula- 
tion” is still unsolved. Possibly, too, the real 
solution may require the consideration of physical 
causes beyond those which have been hitherto 
accepted. In attempting the solution, it appears 
to me impossible to deny that the agency of the 
winds is most active in bringing about great 
movements on the surface waters: the effects of 
the opposite monsoons in the India and China 
seas furnishing corroborative proof. Again, the 
rematkable thermal condition of the lower stratum 
of the water in enclosed seas, as the Mediterranean, 
and in those basin-like areas of the Western 
Pacific cut off by encircling submarine ridges 
from the sources of polar supplies, combined 
with the equally remarkable conditions of cold 
water from a polar source flowing side by side 
or interlacing with warm water from equatorial 
regions—as in the action of the Labrador and 
Gulf streams—points to the hypothesis of a 
vertical circulation as also commanding re- 
spect. 

A grand feature in terrestrial physics, and one 
which, I apprehend, bears directly on the subject 
before us, is that producing ice movement in the 
Antarctic seas. The Antarctic voyages of D’Urville, 
Wilkes, and James Ross assure us of the character 
of the ice masses in the Southern seas. Ross traced 
the ice barrier 250 miles in one unbroken line; he 
describes it as one continuous perpendicular wall 
of ice, 200 to 100 feet high above the sea, with an 
unvarying level outline, and probably more than 
1,000 feet thick—“ a mighty and wonderful object.” 
Ross did not consider this ice barrier as resting on 
the ground, for there were soundings in 2,500 feet 
a few miles from the cliffs; Wilkes also sounded 
in over 5,000 feet, only a short distance from the 
barrier. There is singular accord in the descrip- 
tive accounts by Wilkes and Ross of this ice 
region ; they both dwell on the difference in cha- 
racter of Antarctic from Arctic ice formation, on 
the tabular form of the upper surface of the float- 
ing icebergs, and their striated appearance ; on 
the extreme severity of the climate in mid-summer ; 
of the low barometric pressure experienced—and 
express equal wonderment at the stupendous forces 
necessary to break away the face of these vast ice 
barriers, and the atmospheric causes necessary for 
their reproduction. From the drift of this dis- 
rupted ice we have fair evidence of a great bodily 
movement of the waters northward ; for it must be 
remembered that icebergs have been fallen in with 
in the entire circumference of the Southern seas, 
and that they are pushed in the South Atlantic 
ocean as far as the 40th parallel of latitude ; in the 





Pacific to the 50th parallel. 

In the discussion of ocean circulation, it has 
been assumed that water flows from Equatorial 
into Antarctic areas ; there is no evidence, so far 
as I am aware, that warm surface water, in the 
sense implied, is found south of the 45th parallel. 
Surface stream movement northward and eastward 
appears to be that generally experienced in the 
zone between the Antarctic circle and that parallel. 
With, then, this great bodily movement northward 
of Antarctic waters included certainly between the 
surface and the base, or nearly so, of these tabular 
icebergs (and thus representing a stratum certainly 
some thousand feet in thickness), the question 
arises, How,and from whence, does the supply come 
to fill the created void? Sir Wyville Thomson, in one 
of the laterof the many able Reports he has forwarded 
to the Admiralty, furnishes, I think, a reasonable 
answer. Stating first his views as derived from 
study of the bottom temperature of the Pacific 
Ocean generally, he writes :—“ We can scarcely 
doubt that, like the similar mass of cold bottom- 
water in the Atlantic, the bottom-water of the 
Pacific is an extremely slow indraught from the 
Southern Sea.” He then gives the reason :—“I 
am every day more fully satisfied that this influx 
of cold water into the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans 
from the southward is to be referred to the sim- 
plest and most obvious of all causes, the excess of 
evaporation over precipitation of the land-hemi- 
sphere ; and the excess of precipitation over evapo- 
ration in the middle and southern parts of the 
water-hemisphere.” 

Before following up the great northward move- 
ment of Antarctic waters, I would draw attention 
to a physical feature in connexion with tidal 
movements, which possibly may be one of the 
many links in the chain of causes affecting ocean 
circulation, The mean tide level (or that imagi- 
nary point equi-distant from the high and low 
water-marks as observed throughout a whole luna- 
tion), has been assumed as an invariable quantity ; 
our Ordnance Survey adopts it as the zero from 
whence all elevations are given: the datum level 
for Great Britain being the level of mean tide at 
Liverpool. For practical purposes, at least on our 
own shores, this mean sea-level may be considered 
invariable, although recent investigations of the 
tides at Liverpool and Ramsgate indicate changes 
in it to the extent of a few inches, and which 
changes are embraced in an annual period, attain- 
ing the maximum height in the later months of the 
year; these have been assumed as possibly due to 
meteorological rather than to the astronomical 
causes involved by tidal theory. From an exami- 
nation of some tidal observations recently made 
near the mouth of Swan River, in Western Aus- 
tralia, during the progress of the Admiralty 
survey of that coast, there appears to me evidence 
that in this locality—open, it will be remem- 
bered, to the wide southern seas—the sea-level 
varies appreciably during the year; thus, the 
greatest daily tidal range in any month very rarely 
exceeds three feet, but the high and low water- 
marks range, during the year, five feet. The higher 
level is attained in June, and exceeds the lower 
level, which is reached in November, by one foot 
or more. At Esquimalt, in Vancouver Island, 
fairly open to the North Pacific Ocean, there are 
indications of the sea-level being higher in January 
than it is in June; and a distinct excess of the 
mean level of the tide by several inches in 
December and January, as compared with the 
summer months, was traced by the late Capt. 
Beechey, R.N., at Holyhead. If this surface 
oscillation is a general oceanic feature, and some 
further proofs indirectly appear in the Reports of 
the Tidal Committee to this Association for 1868, 
1870, 1872, to which I have just referred,—for 
mention is also made of a large annual tide of 
over three inches, reaching its maximum in 
August, having been observed at Cat Island, in the 
Gulf of Mexico,—we may have to recognize this 

hysical condition, that the waters of the southern 
cadeeier attain a high level at the period of the 
year when the sun is to the north of the equator, 
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and that the northern waters are highest at the 
riod when the sun is to the south of the equator. 
his is a question of so much interest that I pro- 
again to revert to it. Variations in the sea- 
level have been observed, notably in the central 
parts of the Red Sea, where the surface water, as 
shown by the exposure of coral reefs, is said to be 
fully two feet lower in the summer months than in 
the opposite season ; these differences of level are 
commonly assigned to the action of the winds. 
Rennell, in his ‘Investigation of the Currents of 
the Atlantic Ocean,’ states that, on the African 
Guinea coast, the level of the sea is higher by at 
least six fect perpendicular in the season of the 
strong S.W. and southerly winds—which winds 
blow obliquely into the Bay of Benin between 
April and September, the rainy season also—than 
during the more serene weather of the opposite 
season ; the proof being that the tides ebb and 
flow regularly in the several rivers during the 
period of strong S.W. winds, but that in the other 
season the same rivers run ebb constantly, the 
level of the sea being then too low to allow the 
tide waters to enter the mouths of the rivers. It 
is possible the cause, here and elsewhere, may in 
part be cosmical, and neither meteorological nor 
astronomical in a tidal sense. These several facts 
in relation to the variations in levels of the sur- 
face of the ocean are interesting, and point to new 
fields of observation and research. Another 
physical feature connected with the ocean level is 
deserving consideration : I refer to the effect of 
the pressure of the atmosphere. On good autho- 
rity we know that the height of high water in the 
English Channel varies inversely as the height 
of the barometer. The late Sir John Lubbock 
laid it down as a rule that a rise of one inch in 
the barometer causes a depression in the height 
of high water, amounting to seven inches at 
London and to eleven inches at Liverpool. Sir 
James Ross, when at Port Leopold, in the Arctic 
Seas, found that a difference of pressure of ‘668 
of an inch in the barometer produced a differ- 
ence of nine inches in the mean level of the sea 
—the greatest pressure corresponding to the lowest 
level. These results appeared to him to indicate 
“that the ocean is a water-barometer on a vast 
scale of magnificence, and that the level of its 
surface is disturbed by every variation of atmo- 
spheric pressure inversely as the mercury in the 
barometer, and exactly in the ratio of the rela- 
tive specific gravities of the water and the mer- 
cury.” When we consider the exceptionally low 
barometric pressure prevailing in the Southern 
Seas, and the comparatively low pressure of the 
Equatorial Ocean zones as compared with the 
areas of high pressure in the oceans north and 
south of the equator—the latter features a late 
development by Mr. Buchan—these characteristic 
conditions of atmospheric pressures cannot exist 
without presumably effecting the surface condi- 
tions of adjacent waters. There is yet one more 
point in connexion with the ocean circulation 
which has not received the attention it demands ; 
this is, the economy of those currents known as 
“counter equatorial.” Their limits are now fairly 
ascertained, and are found to be confined to a 
narrow zone; they run in a direction directly 
opposite to, and yet side by side with, the equa- 
torial streams of both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. They run at times with great velocity, 
and occasionally in the face of the trade 
wind; they are not merely local, stretching 
as they do across the wide extent of the 
Pacific ; and in the Atlantic, during the summer 
months of our hemisphere, extending nearly 
across from the Guinea coast to the West 
India Islands. They have, too, this significant 
feature, that their narrow zone is confined to the 
northern side alone of the great west-going equa- 
torial currents. This zone is approximately between 
the parallels of 7° and 10° N., and thus corre- 
sponds with the belt of greatest atmospherical 
heat on the earth’s surface. That the functions of 
the counter currents in the physics of the ocean 
are important, must, I think, be conceded. They 


appear to act on their eastern limits as feeders to 








the equatorial currents, and, from the seasonal 
expansion, which has been well traced in the 
Atlantic, are probably more immediately associated 
with some oscillatory movement of the waters, 
following, though perhaps only remotely connected 
with, the sun’s movements in declination. A 
brief summary of the thermal conditions of the 
oceanic basins will now enable us to review the 
salient features of ocean circulation, and the 
more immediate scientific position the question 
has assumed. In all seas within the torrid and 
temperate zones, provided any given area is not 
cut off by submarine barriers from a supply of 
polar or glacial water, the sea bed is covered by a 
thick stratum of water, the temperature of which 
is confined between 22° and 35° F. In the Pacific 
Ocean this cold stratum must be derived from 
Antarctic sources, for the opening of Behring 
Strait is too small to admit of an appreciable 
efflux of Arctic waters. In this ocean the cold 
stratum obtains generally at depths below 9,000 
feet from the surface, with an almost invariable 
isothermal line of 40° F., at from 2,500 to 3,000 
feet from the surface. Similarly, in the Indian 
Ocean basin, the cold stratum at the bottom is 
derived from Antarctic sources, for the tempera- 
ture of 33°5° F. underlies the hot surface waters 
of the Arabian Gulf. In the South Atlantic, 
Antarctic waters, with a bottom temperature of 
31° to 33°5° F., certainly cross the equator; the 
bed of the North Atlantic basin then warms up 
to 35°—marked diversities in both the tempera- 
tures and thickness of the successive layers of 
water from the surface downwards are found ; 
and in the central parts of the basin it is not until 
the vicinity of the Farde Islands is reached that 
Arctic waters of an equivalent temperature to 
those from Antarctic sources are experienced. 

Turning now to the scientific aspect of the 
question :—The doctrine of a general oceanic ther- 
mal circulation assumes two general propositions: 
1, the existence of a deep under-flow of glacial 
water from each pole to the equator; and 2, the 
movement of the upper stratum of oceanic water 
from the equatorial region towards each pole, as 
the necessary complement of the deep polar under- 
flow—this double movement being dependent 
“upon the disturbance of hydrostatic equilibrium, 
constantly maintained by polar cold and equatorial 
heat.” Proposition 2, in its general application as 
to the movement of surface waters, is unquestion- 
able; but that of a deep under-flow from the poles, 
as a necessary complement, remains open to doubt. 
Proposition 1, in its wide generality, must, from 
what we know of the Pacific, be confined to the 
Atlantic Ocean; and it appears to me that it is 
on the interpretation of the movement of the 
waters in its northern basin that the hypothesis 
of a vertical circulation and the potency of thermal 
agency in bringing it about must be judged. 

We have followed the movements of Antarctic 
waters in the Atlantic to the 40th parallel, as 
illustrated by the progress of icebergs; we know 
that the movement deflects the strong Agulhas 
current, and that the cold waters well up on the 
western shore of the South African continent, 
cooling the equatorial current near its presumed 
source; the thrusting power of this body of water 
is therefore great. About the equator it rises 
comparatively near to the surface. But we now 
come to another and distinct movement—the 
equatorial current ; and on this, I apprehend, the 
material agency of the winds cannot be denied, 
in forcing an enormous mass of surface-water from 
east to west across the ocean. The Gulf Stream 
results, and the comparative powers of this stream, 
as especially influencing the climate of our own 
and neighbouring countries, together with the 
forces at work to propel its warm waters across 
the Atlantic, have become the controversial field 
for the upholders of horizontal and vertical circu- 
lation. The one hypothesis assigns to the Gulf 
Stream all the beneficent powers of its genial 
warmth which have been conceded to it from 
the time of Franklin. The other hypothesis 
reduces its capacity, considers that it is dis- 
integrated in mid-Atlantic, and that the modi- 
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fied climate we enjoy is brought by prevajj. 
ing winds from the warm area surroundin 
the stream ; and to this has been more recently 
added, “by the heating power of a warm sub. 
surface stratum, whose slow northward movement 
arises from a constantly renewed disturbangg 
of thermal equilibrium between the polar ang 
equatorial portions of the oceanic area.” Without 
denying the active powers of this disturbed thermal 
equilibrium—although in this special case it isan ab. 
straction difficult to follow—and giving due weight 
to the many cogent facts which have been brought 
forward in support of both views, there appears to 
be still a connecting link or links wanting to ag. 
count for the southern movements of Arctic 
waters, which movements, to me, are even morte 
remarkable as a physical phenomenon than the 
translation of the warm waters from the Gulf 
Stream area to a high northern latitude. This 
movement of Arctic waters is forcibly illustrated 
by the winter drifts down Davis Strait of the ships 
Resolute, Fox, Advance, and of part of the crew of 
the Polaris, when enclosed in pack ice, exceeding, 
in some cases, 1,000 miles ; similarly, of the winter 
drift of a part of the German expedition of 1870, 
down the east side of Greenland, from the latitude 
of 72°, to Cape Farewell. If to these examples 
we add the experience of Parry in his attempt 
to reach the North Pole from Spitzbergen in 
the summer of 1827, it must be inferred that a 
perennial flow of surface water from the polar area 
into the Atlantic obtains, and, judging from the 
strength of the winter northerly winds, that the 
outflow is probably at its maximum strength in 
the early months of the year. When we farther 
know that the northern movement of warm waters 
gives, in winter, a large accession of temperature to 
the west coast of Scotland, to the Faroe Islands, 
and extending to the coasts of Norway as far as 
the North Cape ; the consideration arises whether 
this onward movement of waters from southem 
sources is not the immediate cause of displacement 
of the water in the Polar area, and its forced return 
along the channels indicated by those winter drifts 
to which I have referred. That some hitherto 
unlooked-for cause is the great agent in forcirg 
southern waters into the Atlantic polar basin has 
long forced itself on my conviction, and I now 
suspect it is to the cause producing the annual varia- 
tions in the sea level,—for, as I have mentioned, 
indications exist of the seas of the northern hemi- 
sphere having a higher level in winter than in 
summer,—that we must direct our atteution before 
the full solution of ocean circulation is accepted. 
The facts of the annual changes of sea level, what- 
ever they may ultimately prove, have hitherto 
ranged themselves as part of tidal action, and s0 
escaped general attention. Physicists well know 
the complication of tidal phenomena, and, if one 
may be permitted to say, the imperfection of our 
tidal theory ; certain it is that the tides on the 
European coasts of the Atlantic are so far abnormal 
that one of our best authorities on the subject (Sir 
William Thomson) describes them, in relation, I 
assume, to tidal theory, as “ irregularly simple,” 
while the tides in all other seas “ are comparatively 
complicated, but regular and explicable.” Hovw- 
ever this may be, specialists should direct their 
attention to the disentanglement of the variations 
in the sea level from tidal action simple ; and our 
colonies, especially those in the southern hem! 
sphere, would be excellent fields for the gathering 
in of reliable observations. I am unwilling to 
leave the subject without tracing some of the con- 
sequences that might be fairly considered to follow 
this assumed change of level in the North Atlantic 
basin. We can byit conceivethe gradual workingup 
of the warmed water from southern sources as the 
winter season approaches, including the expansion 
of the Gulf Stream in the autumn months ; the 
consequent welling up of a head of water in the 
enclosed and comparatively limited area northward 
of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and the broken land 
westward of Smith Sound ; the forced return of 
these glacial waters, their greatest volume seek 
ing the most direct course, and thus working down 
the Labrador coast charged with ice, and passl0g 
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the American coast inside the Gulf Stream ; while 
the smaller volume, reaching the higher latitudes 
in mid-Atlantic, interlaces with the warm barrier 
waters, causing those alternating bands of cold and 
warm areas familiar to us from the Lightning and 
Porcupine observations, and which are now being 
worked out by the Norwegian exploring expedition 
in the Voringen. We can further conceive that 
the larger function of the “ counter currents” on 
the north margin of the great equatorial streams 
is to act as conduits for the sur-charged waters of 
the northern oceans consequent on the gradual 
changes of level. The Atlantic counter-current, 
we know, expands markedly in the autumnal 
season, and there may be some connexion between 
this expansion and the high level of the waters 
gid to exist in the Gold Coast and Guinea bights 
at the same season. 

We are thus, as it appears to me, now only on 
the threshold of a large field of inquiry bearing 
on the physical geography of the sea; but we have 
this advantage, the discussions which have taken 

Jace in the past few years, productive as they have 
been of the marshalling hosts of valuable facts, will 
lighten the labours of those who engage in its 
prosecution. Science is deeply indebted to, and, 
Jam sure, honours, those who have so earnestly 
worked on the opening pages of the coming chapter 
on ocean circulation. 

The first paper after the President’s address was 
oe by Mr. Octavius C. Stone, on his journeys in 
the interior of New Guinea, read by the traveller 
himself, who has recently returned to England. He 
said that, whilst preparing at Somerset, Cape York, 
a private expedition into the interior of the 
eastern portion of this great island, he was invited 
by the Rev. S. MacFarlane, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, to accompany him in his voyage 
up the newly discovered Mai-Kassa River (opposite 
(ape York), in the steamer Ellangowan. In the 
course of this first exploration in New Guinea, he 
penetrated about ninety miles inland, continuing 
the journey in a boat from the point where the 
river ceased to be navigable by the steamer. The 
whole coast-country here and along the western 
side of the Gulf of Papua was flat and clothed with 
winteresting mangrove-forests ; but beyond the 
flat zone the ground becomes more undulating, 
the forests more varied, and animal life more 
abundant. He succeeded, near the head waters 
of the Mai-Kassa, in shooting specimens of the 
new Bird of Paradise (Paradisea Raggiana). The 
lower part of the stream, like that of the neighbour- 
inz “‘ Fly River,’ was within tidal influence, and 
the water was salt or brackish. But it differed 
from the populous region of the “Fly” in being 
ilmost destitute of native inhabitants, the section 
of Papuans tenanting both districts being that of 
the “Daudés.” Returning to Cape York, the 
author completed his arrangements for an attempt 
tocross the south-eastern peninsula. He engaged 
two practical naturalists, left there by the Macleay 
Expedition, and proceeded to Port Moresby, where, 
ater vainly endeavouring to enlist native carriers, 
be started on his land journey. Striking across 
the comparatively barren coast country, he reached, 
after a march of fifteen miles, the Laroki River, 
which he believes to be the upper course of the 
Manumanu, disemboguing in Redscar Bay. Crossing 
this, and continuing in a north-easterly direction, 
he succeeded in attaining, on the 9th of December, 
1875, the lower hills of the Stanley mountain 
mnge, his furthest point being the village of Fari- 
tamo, altitude 1,200 feet. Mount Bitoka (Mount 
Owen Stanley), the highest summit in this portion 
ofthe range, towered up to its altitude of 13,205 
feet, beyond a series of transverse ridges gradua- 
tngupward from Fartinamo. The native villages were 
iumerous, and the people suspicious, but not aggres- 
ively hostile. In the absence of all assistance on 
their part, it was impossible to continue the journey. 
Although all belonging to the same light-coloured 
division of the Papuans, Mr. Stone remarked great 

erences of disposition, customs, and langu 

ween the interior hill tribes and the people of 
the maritime villages of Port Moresby. The 
country was also much more richly timbered 


and more fertile. This light-coloured race are 
scarcely so tall as the dark Papuan of the western 
part of New Guinea, but they are muscular, and 
present a more pleasing expression of features. 
Their intelligence is farsuperior ; they are docile, 
eager to learn, of a vivacious, laughter-loving 
temperament, and regard the cannibal propensities 
of their western neigbbours with loathing and 
disgust. Mr. Stone found so much resemblance 
between this race, which peoples the whole of the 
south-eastern extremity of New Guinea, and the 
Eastern Polynesians, that he was compelled to 
the conclusion that they are immigrants from the 
east, who, having at a remote period landed ou 
the shores, had dispossessed the original Papuan 
inhabitants.—A paper followed, by Mr. Kerry 
Nicholls, ‘On the Islands of the Coral Sea,’ detailing 
the author’s experiences and observations during a 
recent voyage to the New Hebrides and the neigh- 
bouring groups of islands. 

On Friday, a large audience assembled to hear 
Lieut. Cameron discourse on the subject of his 
recent journey across Africa. The special feature 
of the lecture was a review of the water-sheds of 
Central Equatorial Africa, in connexion with the 
prospects of river navigation, and the future open- 
ing-up of the region to commerce and civilization. 
The fertility and resources of the western part of 
the interior, from Lake Tanganyika to Benguela, 
were dwelt upon. This vast, well-watered, pro- 
ductive, and healthy region was at present nothing 
but a great slave-preserve for the low-caste Portu- 
guese slave-dealers on the frontiers of the Portu- 
guese possessions. A little ivory was dealt in, but 
only as subsidiary to slaves, which were not taken 
in any numbers to the coast towns, but re-conveyed 
to the tribes on the upper and middle Zambesi 
and there disposed of.—In the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed, Mr. Stephenson (of Glas- 
gow), speaking with reference to the Scotch 
Churches’ Mission on Lake Nyassa, informed the 
Section that some of the promoters of that mission 
had in contemplation the placing of steamers on 
both Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika, and 
wished to take the opinion of geographers with 
regard to the feasibility of exploring the interval 
which separated these two great sheets of water. 
Lieut. Cameron stated that it was probable the 
direction of Lake Nyassa, as represented on our 
maps, was not the true one, owing to errors in 
reducing the compass bearings, and that the two 
lakes occupied portions of the same immense 
trench which furrowed Central Africa from north 
to south. If his surmises were correct, the ex- 
tremities of the lakes would approach very near to 
each other. The establishment of steamers on 
these lakes would put an effectual end to the slave 
traffic with the east coast. 

Lieut.-Col. R. L. Playfair (H.M. Consul-General 
in Algeria) then read an account of part of his 
recent exploration in the regency of Tunis. He 
reminded the meeting that Bruce, the Abyssinian 
traveller, had held the position of Consul-General 
in Algeria from 1762 to 1765, and that before 
undertaking his great journey to the sources of the 
Blue Nile he had made extensive explorations in 
Algeria, Tunis, and the Cyrenaica, the results of 
which have never yet been published. His MSS. 
were lost in a shipwreck, but he left an immense 
collection of drawings of extraordinary merit, 
which have remained since his death shut up in 
the muniment room of Kinnaird. Of these his 
Barbary sketches are the most interesting. They 
contain about 120 sheets of drawings completely 
illustrating the archeology of North Africa, and 
these had been placed at Colonel Playfair’s dis- 
posal for publication, by Bruce’s descendant and 
heiress, Lady Thurlow. Colonel Playfair deter- 
mined to follow Bruce in his journey, and to 
convince himself of the present condition of those 
interesting ruins which are almost unknown to 
the modern traveller. This he had just carried 
out ; and on leaving the regency of Tunis had 
travelled overland to Algeria, through the country 
of the Khomair, south of the island of Tabasca 
and the French frontier town of La Calle, which 








has never before been visited by a European. He 





and his companion, the Earl of Kingston, made 
this part of their journey quite alone, having dis- 
missed their escort, and even their servant, on the 
frontier. They were accompanied only by a few 
members of the tribe itself. The Khomair is the 
most numerous and warlike tribe in the regency. 
It consists of about 20,000 fighting men, who are 
perfectly independent, and own no allegiance to 
the Bey, save that they recognize their obligation 
to guard the frontier in his behalf; and so well 
do they execute this duty, that they have never 
hitherto permitted a Christian, and hardly even 
a strange Arab or Jew, to pass through their 
territory. Colonel Playfair thus describes the 
manner in which he and his companion succeeded 
in gaining their affection :—‘ No sooner was our 
tent pitched than a great circle of wild-looking 
fellows gathered round us and watched our move- 
ments with wondering gravity. They, however, 
allowed us to finish our meal without interruption, 
which done, we commenced to amuse them by the 
exhibition of compasses and barometers, tricks 
with pocket handkerchiefs and bits of strings ; 
and Lord Kingston, who is an unerring shot, 
astonished them by the accuracy of his aim. I do 
not think, however, that it was till we produced 
a pot of jam, and distributed it to the assembly, 
that we entirely succeeded in gaining their affec- 
tions. Suddenly they thawed in a most amusing 
manner, and we became the best possible friends, 
They declared that we must never leave them. 
They would give us lands and sheep ; and as for 
wives, the full legal number of four was at our 
service on the most reasonable terms, They at 
once offered to escort us to La Calle, or to take us 
to any part of their country we pleased to visit.” 

The travellers crossed the Oued-ez-Zan, the 
ancient Tusca, and ascended the valley of the 
Oulad Sidera, and so entered French territory. 
The country is extremely beautiful and fertile. 
It is a high mountain range, traversed by nume- 
rous streams, and covered with magnificent 
forests, principally of oak. It is, moreover, rich 
in minerals, They picked up a specimen of lead 
ore, which subsequent analysis proved to contain 
7270 per cent. of pure metal, and five ounces of 
silver per ton. They crossed a remarkable dis- 
trict, where the forest is being slowly, but surely, 
engulfed by sand, blown up from the sea by the 
prevailing north-west winds. They also went to 
the Island of Tabasca, now rarely visited by tra- 
vellers, but which has a most interesting history. 
From the earliest ages it has been the resort of 
Spanish and Italian coral fishers. It was ceded 
to the Genoese in 1535 as ransom for the noted 
pirate, Dragreth. It was subsequently fortified 
by Charles the Fifth, whose castle still crowns the 
summit ; and it was finally taken, in 1741, by the 
Bey of Tunis, who carried off the inhabitants into 
slavery. Bruce was exceedingly anxious that it 
should be taken by the English, and several 
French travellers have been as anxious to obtain 
it for their Government. It was, no doubt, a 
most important strategical position before the 
introduction of steam navigation, as there was 
excellent anchorage for vessels of a small burden, 
but now it would be valueless. 

The next paper was ‘On the District of Akem, 
West Africa, by Capt. J. S. Hay. This district, 
visited by the author in the course of his official 
duties at Accra, was described as lying between 
6° and 7°, north latitude. With the exception of 
a small portion, the whole country consists of 
mountain ranges, densely covered with primeval 
forests. The four chief rivers that water the 
country are the Berem, the Densu, the Bompong, 
and the Pompong ; these, though never dry, are 
unnavigable, owing to numerous shoals and water- 
falls, The entire country is auriferous in a high 
degree, but the inhabitants content themselves 
with digging circular holes to obtain the gold, in 
the shape of small nuggets and dust, the latter 
being also found in the rivers and water-courses, 
The forests are rich in timber woods, and if they 
were gradually cleared, the wood, sent to the 
coast, would prove valuable, but at present there is 





an utter lack of transport. The soil is a heavy 
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tenacious, red clay, quartz strata cropping up in 
every direction, and is so rich as to be capable of 
growing cotton, rice, ginger, coffee, and tobacco in 
almost boundless quantity. The climate is 
throughout the year humid. The most noteworthy 
feature in the ethnology of the district is a strange 
malformation amongst the men. It is confined to 
the male sex, and consists in a protuberance or 
enlargement of the cheek bones under the eyes, 
which takes the form of horns on each side of the 
nose. This malformation begins in childhood. It 
presents no appearance of being a diseased struc- 
ture, nor is it a raised cicatrix. On the contrary, 
the author had seen children with this peculiarity 
of structure, whose parents were doing their 
utmost to stop it. As regards their religious 
belief, the popular idea is very wide of the actual 
truth. They are popularly supposed to be merely 
worshippers of pieces of wood and stone. They 
have, it is true, a multiplicity of deities, but their 
worehip of them differs very essentially from the 
common notion current about it, and long before 
the Christian doctrine was brought] to their 
country, they entertained a clear and remarkably 
developed idea of a one supreme God. He is, by 
them, considered to be the Father, and Earth the 
mother, of the universe. They call Him 
Anyanképong, a name never pronounced in the 
plural form, and never given to any of the minor 
deities. 

Mr. A. Bowden read a paper ‘On a Proposed 
New Route to the Sources of the Niger.’ After 
reviewing the attempts of Major Laing and Win- 
wood Reade to reach, from Sierra Leone, the 
head-waters of the Niger, the author remarked 
that fresh attempts in the same direction, at the 
present time, would probably be successful. 
Whilst residing in Liberia he had himself made a 
journey into the interior as far as Boporah, with 
a view to ascertaining the chances of success by 
that route. According to the information he 
received from the Mussulman and Mandigo chiefs 
at that place, he thought a traveller might be able 
to penetrate from that place, vid Musardu, by 
joining one of the regular caravans starting thence. 

A paper ‘On the White Nile, between Gondo- 
koro and Affuddo,’ by Lieut. W. H. Chippendall, 
R.E., concluded Friday’s sitting. The author was 
engaged, between 1873 and 1875, under Colonel 
Gordon, in the important work of establishing 
stations on the portion of the Upper Nile between 
Gondokoro and Albert Nyanza, which had been 
stated by all previous travellers to be unnavigable 
on account of its numerous cataracts. The result 
of the operations was to prove that the supposed 
obstacles were easily surmountable, with the excep- 
tion of the last or most southerly, viz., the falls of 
Makedo; which, nevertheless, Lieut. Chippendall 
appears to think, would not prevent “a Thames 
tug, leaving England, from mounting the Nile to 
Albert Nyanza, if she chose her time.” The fall 
between Affuddo and Assua, a distance of fifteen 
miles, is 222 feet; between Assua and Bedden 
(eighty miles) 286 feet ; and between Bedden and 
Gondokoro (twenty miles) 75 feet. But the steep 
gradient of 15 feet per mile, in the first of these 
sections, is chiefly taken up in the cataract of 
Makedo, rendering the river both above and below 
navigable. Colonel Gordon succeeded in taking 
two large iron boats, and a small steamer, up to 
the foot of the Makedo falls. The rapids were 
found by the author to be caused by the peculiar 
way in which the hard rocky strata across the bed 
of the river have been eroded. They form a suc- 
cession of transverse ridges, dipping to the north, 
so that the water flowing from the south strikes 
against them and curls upwards, forming all sorts 
of eddies, backwaters, and whirlpools. The paper 
gave numerous interesting details regarding the 
river navigation, and the formation of the various 
military stations along the banks. 

The proceedings of the Section were resumed on 
Monday by a paper from Commander T. H. 
Tizard, R.N.,‘Oa the Temperatures obtained in 
the Atlantic during the Cruise of the Challenger.’ 
In all oceans, he said, except in the immediate 
vicinity of ice, the temperature of the water was 





found to decrease as the depth increased. In a 
number of cases this decrease of temperature con- 
tinued to the bottom, but in many instances, after 
a certain depth no decrease took place. Thus in 
the Sulu Sea, from the depth of 400 fathoms to 
the bottom the water remained at the uniform 
temperature of 504°. In the Celebes, China, and 
Banda Seas there was a uniform temperature from 
700 to 900 fathoms to the bottom, and so forth. 
The reason why in some parts of the ocean there 
is no decrease beyond a certain depth, is that at 
that depth a submarine ridge exists, producing a 
closed basin, from which the colder bottom-water 
of the rest of the ocean is excluded. Over a great 
portion of the Atlantic the bottom temperature 
has this peculiarity. If the depth be less than 
2,000 fathoms, the temperature at the bottom is 
lower than that of avy intermediate depth ; but 
when the depth exceeds 2,000 fathoms, the 
bottom temperatures are nearly the same as they 
are at that depth, no matter how much the depth 
may exceed 2,000 fathoms, and this holds good 
for three-fourths of the ocean. In the remaining 
fourth the temperatures obtained at the bottom 
are much lower than in the other parts ; and this 
fourth is not at either extreme, where there is a 
large amount of surface cold, but occupies the 
whole of the western portion of the South 
Atlantic as far north as the Equator. The author 
then gave in some detail a classification of the 
temperatures obtained along various meridional, 
parallel, and diagonal lines across the Atlantic, 
showing that a nearly uniform bottom tempera- 
ture of 35°°3 is found over three-fourths of the 
area of that ocean. In the remaining fourth, viz, 
from the East Coast of South America to a line 
joining Tristan d’Acunha with Ascension, and 
from the Equator to the southward, the bottom 
temperature varied from 31° to 33°5, 32°4 
being found as far northward as 1° 45’ south, in 
2,475 fathoms. The coldest water is thus con- 
fined to the bottom portion of the western half of 
the South Atlantic. In the Atlantic serial tem- 
peratures were obtained by the Challenger at 125 
positions, 82 north, and 43 south of the Equator. 
Up to 40° lat. there is a much larger amount of 
warm water in the North than in the South 
Atlantic. 

A paper followed, by Mr. J. Murray, of the 
Challenger Expedition, ‘ On the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Ocean Deposits,’ which had previously 
been read in another Section. A third paper, on the 
results to physical geography of the Challenger 
voyage, was read by Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, entitled, 
‘On the Specific Gravity of the Surface-water of 
the Ocean.’ The general conclusion to which Mr. 
Buchanan arrived was that the salinity of the sur- 
face-water of the equatorial zone was much greater 
than that of the tropical zones on either side, that 
it decreased again gradually from the tropics 
towards the poles, and that the Atlantic was much 
more saline than the Pacific. In the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Buchanan stated that there 
could be no doubt that the lower salinity near the 
Equator was due to the excess of precipitation over 
evaporation. Incidentally he described the great 
disintegrating power of the tropical rain-fall on the 
rocks, especially granite, of tropical lands, owing to 
its high temperature. To this, he said, was due 
the thick stratum of fertile red soil which overlaid 
all the land, not alluvial, of Brazil. 

Prof. Porter (of Belfast) then read a paper ‘On 
some Points of Interest in the Physical Conforma- 
tion of Antiquities of the Jordan Valley.’ Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia Petraea, he said, are divided 
from north to south by a valley which runs through 
six degrees of latitude. Its northern section forms 
the bed of the river Orontes, its southern section 
is an arid desert lying between Edom and the 
“Wilderness of Wandering,” and its central sec- 
tion is the bed of the Jordan. For a length of 150 
miles the surface of the latter is below the level of 
the ocean, and at the Dead Sea it has a depression 
of 1,292 feet. The Jordan has two chief sources, 
one amid the ruins of Czesarea-Philippi, the other 
four miles distant, on the site of the old Phoenician 
town of Laish, the Dan of the Israelites, The 





united streams fall into Lake Hileh, the Oulaths 
of Josephus, and Merom of the Bible, a sheet of 
water four miles long, and having an elevation of 
only 120 feet. After leaving the Hileh, the Jordan 
descends through a chasm, between cliffs of basal 
to the Sea of Galilee, falling about 800 feet in eight 
miles. The Sea of Galilee is twelve miles long 
eight wide. The basin in which it lies resembles the 
crater of a volcano. The hills on each side are 
chiefly basalt, overlying strata of Jura limestone, 
There are many evidences around the sea of recent 
voleanic action. On its western shores are the 
warm baths of Hammath ; and in the wild raving 
of the Hieromax, on the east, close to the site of 
Godara, are the more celebrated baths of Amatha, 
The geological structure of the great valley south 
of the sea is of the same age as the basin. The 
bed of the valley is flat, formed of a thick alluvial 
deposit, overlying thin beds of gypsum and marl, 
all of much more recent origin than the adjoining 
mountains, which are Jura limestone. The river 
runs in @ deep ravine, some 400 yards wide, cut 
through the deposits of the valley, and appears to 
have been at one time much larger than it is now, 
covering the whole bed of the ravine. At present 
it is confined to a narrow channel, from 100 to 156 
feet wide, while the rest of the bed of the ravine 
is covered with jungles of tamarisk and willow, 
intermixed with fertile meadow land. In spring, 
when the snow is melting, and the fountains 
copious, the Jordan overflows its inner banks, and 
occasionally covers the entire bed of the ravine, 
illustrating the statement in Joshua iii. 15, The 
Dead Sea is shut in on the east and west by lines 
of high cliffs of white limestone. It is forty geo- 
graphical miles long, by eight and a half wide. It 
is divided into two sections by a long promontory 
called Lisdn, “the tongue.” The northern section 
is a very deep and regularly shaped basin ; the 
southern is very shallow. The shores are generally 
bare and desolate. The researches of M. Lartet 
have shown that the elevation of the watershed of 
the great valley opposite Petra is 787. feet, and 
that consequently the Jordan could never have 
flowed into the Red Sea, since the action which 
upheaved the watershed was coeval with that 
which gave the whole of Palestine its present 
form. He accounts for the depression of the Jor- 
dan valley thus: A fracture took place in the 
upper strata of the region; in consequence of 
unequal strength the eastern edge remained in 
situ, forming the ridge of Gilead and Moab, while 
the western edge sunk down, so as to form the 
deep chasm of the valley. The cavity has been in 
all ages, since its formation, a reservoir for rain 
and fountains. At first it was fall, but gra 
dually the water bas diminished by evaporation. 
M. Lartet saw many evidences of recent volcani¢ 
action on the shores of the Dead Sea. He does 
not touch questions of great interest, which are as 
follows :—1. Is there any evidence that the extent 
of the Dead Sea has been altered within the his- 
toric period ? 2. Are there any traces of fire upon 
the more recent beds of gypsum, bitumen, or 
marl? 3. Have the bituminous eruptions which 
are known to have taken place been so extensive 
as to cause, if ignited, such a conflagration as is 
said to have occurred at the destruction of Sodom? 
More recent researches of Tristram and Poole 
bear upon these questions, but require farther con- 
firmation. Tristram found layers of sulphur and 
bitumen mingled with sand, and bearing traces of 
the action of fire, along the south-western shores 
of the Dead Sea; and Poole states that the 
deposits on the promontory of Lisdin contain 
fragments of sulphur and bitumen. Tristram con- 
cludes his observations thus :—‘ So far as I cau 
understand this deposit, if there be any physical 
evidence left of the catastrophe which destroyed 
Sodom, we have it here.” These points are worthy 
of investigation. The problems of the Dead Sea 
must be solved, if solved at all, not by theological 


dogmatism, but by scientific research. Traces of 


ancient shore-lines have been discovered along the 
mountain sides east and west of the Dead Sea, at 
various elevations, from the level of the ocean 
down to the present level of the lake. 
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pation by practical geologists. In the Jordan 
valley are a large number of remarkable mounds, 
many of them evidently artificial, and similar to 
those in the valley of the Orontes and plain of 
Damascus, some of which are of Assyrian origin. 
Prof. Porter thought that excavation might bring 
to light precious relics of ages long past and 
people long forgotten. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
(SECTION F.) 

Tas Section appropriately, in the centenary year 
after the publication of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 
met at Glasgow, where Adam Smith, who was no 
Jes a statistician than an economist, began his 
philosophical career, and where he learned lessons 
respecting the real phenomena of the economic 
world, which too many of his successors have over- 
looked. Tae President of the Section, Sir George 
Cumpbell, dwelt, in the opening part of his address, 
on the importance of statistics for the cultivation 
of econowic science by the inductive method, which 
in every country in Europe is now superseding the 
i priort and deductive method; and he might 
well have instanced the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ as 
affording, notwithstanding its author’s excessive 
confidence in assumed natural economic Jaws, an 
excellent example of the combination of statistical 
and historical or inductive investigation with 
esonomic theory. The historical method in poli- 
tical economy, which eminent English writers 
have begun to advocate, is only another name for 
the inductive method ; and statistics form simply 
apart of the historical investigation which the in- 
ductive method demands, although only some of the 
later links of the historical chain can be exhibited in 
astatistical form, because only in recent times have 
facts relating to the condition and progress of 
States —tbe true meaning of Statistics—been care- 
fully and methodically collected. 

A prominent characteristic of Sir G. Campbell’s 
address was the great extent and variety of the 
gound over which it travelled, giving an appear- 
ance of want of unity and connexion between some 
of the subjects discussed in it: the local institu- 
tions of India, the tenure of land, the economic 
rsults of small farms, poor laws, the depreciation 
of silver and Indian currency, education, the em- 
ployment of women, the effects of alcohol, tobacco, 
and opium, punishment and flogging. There are 
economists of the deductive school who would 
deny altogether any connexion between some of 
these subjects and economic science. To these, 
well as to those who, without determining the 
province of political economy by so narrow a 
boundary, yet miss a thread of connexion between 
illthe various topics referred to, Sir G. Campbell 
uight, perhaps, reply that all matters affecting, 
lirectly or indirectly, the economic condition of 
weiety are connected both with political economy 
aud with each other. Yet convenience of classi- 
ication and inclusion within a common scientific 
boundary often depend on degree of relationship, 
wt on the bare fact of the existence of some rela- 
tionship, however remote. A true classification, 
8 Mr, Herbert Spencer has pointed out, includes 
each class those objects which have more cha- 
neteristics in common with one another than any 
Ny them have in common with objects excluded 
tm the class. Following this principle, we should 
wugyest that flogging, for instance, considered as a 
iterrent from crime, has indeed a distant con- 
uexion with the economic condition of society, 
tut one so distant that, to employ a legal phrase, 
tmay well be considered almost “ void for remote- 
ve.” And, although Sir G. Campbell’s address 
ud the great merit of bringing into view the im- 
wrtant truth that economic phenomena are simply 
ial phenomena looked at on their economic side, 
ud that all social phenomena have an economic 
ile, it seems to us to have wandered a little at 
“me points beyond the proper province cf the 
‘ction. The range of statistics is, no doubt, a 
‘ty wide and indefinite one, yet for the purpose 
convenient handling in a single scientific depart- 


ment, it ought hardly to be allowed the utmost 
latitude. 

One of the subjects touched on in Sir G. Camp- 
bell’s address, namely, the employment of women, 
certainly involves an economic question of the 
highest importance ; but we entertain great doubt 
that much light can be thrown upon it by the in- 
quiry which he suggested. “Is there not,” he asked, 
“great room for scientific inquiry how far the 
mind of woman differs from that of man? Is 
there not, in fact, a very considerable mental differ- 
ence between man and woman, just as there is 
a considerable bodily difference?” There are, we 
submit, serious objections to this mode of dealing 
with the subject. In the first place, women have, 
in some respects, doubtless a similar physical 
structure; but there are also immense differences, 
both physical and mental, between individual 
women ; and women ought no more to be lumped 
together as regards capacity and fitness for employ- 
ments than men. Adam Smith, indeed, regarded 
men as much alike in point of natural capacity. 
It harmonized with his view of the effects of division 
of labour, asalso with his assumption of the regulation 
of the economic world by universal Jaws of human 
nature, to denyany considerable diversity of natural 
talents and tendencies, and to regard ‘the differ- 
ence between the most dissimilar characters, be- 
tween a philosopher and a common street porter, 
for example,” as arising “not from nature, but 
from habit, custom, and education.” Bat it must 
be confessed that Smith’s mental philosophy was 
not very profound ; and, even without going deep 
into the subject, he might have observed that 
brothers brought up in precisely the same way 
often display great diversity of character and 
capacity almost from infancy. When Sir G., 
Campbell concludes, from the bodily differences 
between men and women, that there must be 
considerable mental differences too, he is driven 
by his own analogy to admit the existence of great 
mental differences between individual women, 
since there are great bodily differences, So that 
the inquiry, What are the employments suited to 
women ? seems to involve a fallacy of generalization 
of a kind which has been the bane of political 
economy; leading, for instance, to the deduction of 
“economic laws” from assumptions respecting 
“individual interest,” as though individual interest 
were in all cases the same. It cannot be dis- 
covered « priori, or otherwise than by observation 
in a fair field in which both sexes develope their 
powers and tendencies with equal liberty, whether 
there really are considerable mental differences 
between man and woman, and if so, what these 
differences are. Adam Smith’s proposition, that 
the difference between the philosopher and the 
porter results simply from education and habit, is 
open to the obvious reply, that on his own principle 
the resemblances, intellectual and moral, between 
the individual labourers of a given class, agricul- 
tural labourers for example, arise mainly from 
common conditions of training and pursuit, not 
from natural and inherent similarity of qualities, 
In like manner, the resemblances of character in 
women are in a great measure the results of com- 
mon conditions of environment and education, as 
is manifest from the differences of character in 
the women of different countries, England and 
Turkey, for instance. 

The question of most immediate concern to 
which Sir G. Campbell adverted in his address 
was also discussed in papers subsequently read 
before the Section, namely, the depreviation of 
silver, especially in connexion with the Indian 
exchanges. The subject is one bristling with con- 
troversies both theoretical and practical, on which 
foreign economists, in particular MM. P. Leroy 
Beaulieu, E. De Laveleye, and H. Cernuschi, repre- 
senting different views, seem to us to have thrown 
morelight than it received from the Economic Section 
of the British Association. But, from the nature of 
the case, much still remains in obscurity. The 
future value of silver depends on conditions, partly 
physical, partly of policy on the part of various 
States, which are of necessity unknown. The 





fature productiveness of the silver mines is an 


unknown quantity; the currency policy of France, 
Austria, Russia, and the United States, not to 
speak of other countries, cannot be foretold; so 
that we are at present without data respecting both 
demand and supply on which to found either pre- 
dictions or practical measures. For instance, it 
was suggested in the Section to put more silver 
into the rupee, in order to make ten rupees equal 
in real value to the pound sterling or sovereign ; 
but no one can say how much silver would ba 
necessary for that purpose six months hence. Such 
a measure would likewise involve a recoinage of 
the whole silver currency of India. It is a law of 
currency, as Mr. Jevons shows in his excellent 
treatise on ‘Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change,’ that better money will be driven away by 
worse, since people will always pay in the cheapest 
medium. The new rupees accordingly would dis- 
appear as fast as they were coined, unless the old 
ones were at the same time called in and replaced, 
a proceeding involving almost insuperable diffi- 
culties besides enormous expense. Sir Charles 
Wood, when Secretary for India, let the oppor- 
tunity slip for int oducing a gold currency by 
degrees. It is now easier to say what ought not 
than what ought to be done. Yet the importance 
of ascertaining what not to do is suffisiently showa 
by a proposal recently made io a very influential 
quarter to compel the Indian ryot to compensate 
the Government for the fall in silver, although the 
prices of his own produce have sustained no corre- 
sponding rise, and no compensation would have 
been made to him had silver, on the contrary, risen 
in India and Europe alike. 

Several other subjects, including a Report on 
valuation for the income-tax, drawn with consider- 
able skill by Mr. P. Hallett, of Bristol, were dis- 
cussed in the Section. As regards the last subject, 
the great difficulty arises from the fact that indi- 
viduals in trade and professions ought to be taxed 
in proportion to the income they actually and 
individually net, not in proportion to the ideal 
income which actuaries, following a system of 
averages, may assume them to have; and this 
difficulty does not seem likely to be ever com- 
pletely removed; but indirect taxation, too, pro- 
ceeds on assumptions and averages, which are not 
really true in individual cases. This subject was 
a very appropriate one for the consideration of 
Section F.; but there were others which were less 
so, and we must take leave to offer a caution 
against permitting it to become, as it were, a 
common sink into which all subjects and papers 
excluded or rejected by other Sections are to be 
thrown. 

MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION G.) 

In opening the proceedings of the Section, the 
President, Mr. C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., delivered 
an address, in which he briefly reviewed what to 
his mind were the defects in the system of instruc- 
tion generally adopted for the teaching of natural 
and especially mechanical science, to which he 
added some observations on points connected with 
the crowding of the population and its consequences 
in connexion with mechanical science. While he 
desired not to speak slightingly of historical or 
literary studies, for he held them in high estima- 
tion, still he could not but feel that too great a 
predominance was given to them in our secondary 
school teaching over instruction in science. Viewed 
by the light of modern necessities, the man who 
is not fairly versed in exact science is only a half- 
educated man, and if he has substituted literature 
and history for it he has chosen the less useful 
alternative. The undue preference given to 
literary over natural knowledge, and in particular 
the sacrifice of mathematical to classical study, 
in the secondary school he considered a serious 
ostacle to the spread of science, and to our 
1..tional prosperity. One chief fault he noticed 
was the teaching of algebra too late and the teach- 
ing of Euclid too early. He regarded abstract 
geometry as a foolish study, unless accompanied 
by linear drawing, too often neglected. Euclid 





he did not consider the best possible text-book 
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for teaching geometry. Even in the teaching of 
Greek and Latin, he thought too much attention 
was given them as exercises of grammar, and too 
little as languages. He hoped in Scotland things 
were better managed ; in England it is the rule to 
spend from six to eight years in learning Latin 
and Greek, and it is the exception for the scholar 
to be able to read either. He considered that a 
knowledge of algebra was a great help to the 
learning of chemistry, electricity, and such like 
sciences, inasmuch as so large a portion of the 
books on these subjects nowadays was filled with 
formulz of an algebraic character. He, however, 
was glad to own that mathematical study was ex- 
tending. He then proceeded to touch upon over- 
crowding in our cities, and among the difficulties 
of town life he reckoned: 1, the insufficient supply 
of fresh air, whether from overcrowding in our 
houses, or from narrowness or unwholesome- 
ness of the streets; 2, the mere proximity of 
individuals facilitating the spread of contagious 
or infectious diseases; 3, the getting rid of excreta 
or waste products; and 4, a wholesome water 
supply to be provided and kept pure. So far as 
the urst is concerned, muck of it falls rather with- 
in the province of Section F, though it is the 
duty of the engineer to palliate the evils of over- 
crowding by supplying the means of ventilation 
and cleanliness. The copious watering of our 
streets, unaccompanied by due means for careful 
scavenging, to his mind combined all the condi- 
tions for carrying on unhealthy putrefactive pro- 
cesses On an extensive scale. As regards No. 2, 
though within the province of the engineer in a 
broad view, he considered the details belonged to 
Section D. With regard to No, 3, he considered 
it as affording a remarkable example of the great 
danger of all improvements, namely, their unin- 
telligent use. The water-closet and the sewer are 
great mechanical improvements, yet they have 
been great carriers of disease, and he considered 
they bad done more in saving trouble than in 
conducing to health. As regarded a constant water- 
supply for the metropolis, he had considerable mis- 


giving lest it should not be applied with intel- 


ligence. He foresaw two serious dangers, one of 
sewage contamination through the water-closets, 
the other, waste of an article already becoming 
scarce. He would be sorry to see a constant supply 
in London without some effectual security, either 
by the interposition of cisterns or otherwise, to 
prevent the possibility of back drafts from the cess 
to the drinking water. Our supply of water from 
a large variety of sources hitherto pure is diminish- 
ing, owing to improvements in agriculture and the 
over-taxation of the filtering power of the soil. He 
advocated the separation of the supply for drink- 
ing from that for other purposes, and suggested 
that distillation might be found applicable to the 
supply of the first. The management of all this 
supply should, with that ot the roads, lighting, and 
drainage, be concentrated into one hand, or board, 
for each town or district. The evils arising from 
the want of this in London were matter for serious 
consideration. Besides this, there is a want of a 
knowledge of natural science in our local governing 
bodies, and this is but ill supplied by the ewploy- 
ment of professional officers. More of it is wanted 
for the governing bodies themselves before their 
technical advisers can be properly appreciated or 
controlled. 

Papers were then read by Mr. J. Deas, ‘On 
Stobcross Docks,’ and by Mr. T. S. Hunter, ‘Oa 
Dock and Quay Walls,’ These papers were largely 
illustrated with drawings of the details of their 
construction, but were of too technical a character 
to be of interest to any but the professional reader. 
—Prof. James Thomson then brought before 
the Section a short paper, by Mr. J. Sang, de- 
scribing an apparatus for cleaning and filtering 
sand. The principle on which the apparatus worked 
was that of the flow of water being forced upwards 
through the material to be cleansed.—The proceed- 
ings for the day were closed by a highly interesting 
paper, by Mr. W. D. Scott- Moncrieff, descriptive of 
his “ Pneumatic Tramway Car.” The motive power 
propelling the car is compressed air ; the merit of 


the invention consists in the details and arrange- 
ments by which this power is made available, and 
it is obvious that these cannot be made intelligible 
without reference to numerous descriptive figures 
and drawings, and even then they would be more 
fit for the pages of a technical journal than of one 
intended for the general reader. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Scott- Moncrieff appears to have over- 
come most, if not all, of the difficulties of the pro- 
blem, and to have turned out a practical working 
engine and car combined, suitable for street traffic. 
The time would seem to be fast approaching when 
horse-power for these purposes will be superseded, 
whether by steam, compressed air, or springs, or, 
perhaps, by all three. Already a steam tramway 
car, the invention of the late Mr. John Grantham, 
and for which the Society of Arts gave its gold 
medal a year since, is in actual work at Wantage, a 
compact steam locomotive is drawing cars on the 
Brussels tramways, and Mr. Scott - Moncrieff’s 
compressed air tram-car was shown to members of 
the Section, in actual working in the Glasgow 
streets. 

The proceedings on Friday were com- 
menced by the reading of three Reports of Com- 
mittees. The Report of the Committee on 
‘** Instruments for Measuring the Speed of Ships,” 
signed by Messrs. Froude and C. W. Siemens, 
was simply of an interim character, and recom- 
mended the continuation of the investigation and 
a reappointment of the Committee for this purpose, 
with a grant of 501. The Committee on the “ Use 
of Steel for Structural Purposes,” which had been 
originally appointed on the suggestion of Mr. W. 
Barlow, when president of this Section two or 
three years back, reported that, after a consider- 
able amount of correspondence with the Board of 
Trade, with a view of arriving at the conditions on 
which that department of the Government would 
sanction the use of steel in engineering construc- 
tions coming under their cognizance, Col. Yolland, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, and Mr. W. Barlow had 
been appointed by the Board to endeavour to 
arrange these conditions. The Committee were 
glad to find that the matter was now in a fair way 
for settlement, and they hoped, at the next meet- 
ing, to announce that a satisfactory conclusion had 
been arrived at.—Mr. G. J. Symons then read the 
Report of the Rainfall Committee, which, in ac- 
cordance with the views put forth at the last meet- 
ing of the Association, it was understood would 
not be reappointed, it being considered that the 
Committee had thoroughly fulfilled its functions, 
by the establishment of a complete system of 
observation all over the country and publication 
of the results, and that it was now the duty either 
of the Government or the profession so largely 
benefited by their labours, to continue the system 
in action, At the request of Mr. Bramwell, Mr. 
Symons gave a brief and lucid account of work 
done by the Committee, and it was there- 
upon resolved unanimously by the Section 
to recommend that, in some form or other, 
the labours of this Committee should not cease 
as contemplated last year. It was admitted 
that there were considerable difficulties, at all 
events for the present, in the work being under- 
taken by the Government, and that, as regards the 
cost being defrayed by the profession, it would 
not be just to call upon them, inasmuch as the 
information collected was in reality of great public 
utility.—‘ Hydro-geological Surveys’ formed the 
theme of a paper by Mr. Baldwin Latham. The 
author pointed out the evils, in a sanitary point of 
view, arising from want of proper and careful 
attention to the conditions of the underground 
water flow. Sources of water supply were fre- 
quently fixed upon without sufficient reference to 
their conditions, and disease necessarily ensued. 
Wells and cesspools were frequently so placed that, 
though apparently situated so as not to be in con- 
nexion, yet in reality the flow from the cesspool 
contaminated the well. He showed, from sections 
taken by him in actual practice, that an inference 
as to the flow of the underground water from the 
levels of the surface ground was fallacious, and if 
| that alone had been depended upon, evil conse- 








——————e 
quences to health must have followed. Befoy 
constructing a well, it was necessary to ascertaip 
the direction in which the water is moving, 
so to place it that it cannot be contaminated 
the cesspool. In towns the number of points ¢ 
pollution are so numerous that no well can 
considered safe. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. B. Fell ‘On thy 
Experiments made at the Camp at Aldershot with 
anew form of Military Field Railway for rapid 
construction in time of War.’ Mr. Fell observed 
that field railways were now recognized as beip 
amongst the most important appliances in modem 
warfare, but hitherto it had been found impossibj. 
to construct them with such rapidity as to be 
available for the transport service at the commence. 
ment of a war. Our Government, therefore, had 
under consideration the practicability of adopting 
some other method of construction by which the 
difficulties hitherto experienced might be overcome, 
For that object the Royal Engineer Committee g 
Chatham had carried out a series of experiments 
at the camp at Aldershot, of which Capt. Luari, 
R.E., and the author had charge. The experimental 
line was one mile in length, the gauge 18 inches, 
the steepest gradient 1 in 50, the sharpest curve 
3 chains radius, and the greatest height above the 
ground was 24 feet. The locomotive engine and 
waggons were made with a low centre of gravity, 
and furnished with horizontal wheels so placed as 
to run upon guide rails fixed on the lower edge of 
the beams of the structure, by which the ne 
lateral stability and steadiness in the running of 
the trains upon so narrow a gauge were secured, 
The locomotive engine weighed 44 tons, and the 
tender 24 tons; the waggons, 10 in number, were 
10 feet long and 54 feet wide. The trials were 
made in two series, the object of the first being to 
test the carrying capabilities of the railway, and 
that of the second, to prove with what degree of 
rapidity it could be constructed in war time. The 
programme or conditions proposed to be fulfilled 
in the trials were—I1st. That the waggons should 
carry 3 tons of dead weight eacb, and also bulky 
articles, and two waggons should carry one 7-ton 
siege gun; that an engine weighing 6 tons should 
draw a train of 30 tons up an incline of 1 in 50, 
and run at an average speed of 10 miles, and 
maximum of 20 miles, per hour. 2nd. That the 
railway should be constructed at the rate of one 
mile per day, with the labour of 500 men, such 
rate of progress being ten times what had hitherto 
been accomplished upon the ordinary system. The 
result of the trials of the working of the railway 
during eight months was that all the above-named 
conditions were fulfilled to the satisfaction of the 
Royal Engineer Committee. It may be well to 
mention that a railway on the same principle, 
but only 8 inches gauge, had been working 
satisfactorily for three years as a branch to the 
Furness Railway in North Lancashire. It had 
carried 26,000 tons of minerals per annum, and a 
times over 300 tons per day. For the above-named 
period the cost of the maintenance and repairs of 
the structure has been nil. It was found that a gang 
of men could construct at the rate of 300 yards of 
field railway of the above construction per day, and 
six gargs, or 180 men, could construct one mile of 
railway in one day. Consequently more than two 
miles of field railway could be made with the 
labour of 500 men, which is double the rate of 
construction required by the programme, and 
twenty times the length that could be maded 
ordinary railway by the labour of the same number 
of men. These trials were made by companies of 
Sappers, and were continued at intervals for al 
three months, when the Royal Engineer Committee 
came to the conclusion that the conditions of the 
programme had in every respect been carried out 
and exceeded. The rapidity with which a field 
railway can be made depends much upon the chr 
racter of the country, but the ground at Aldershot 
was, if anything, more difficult than that at Mets, 
or in Abyssinia, The railway in Abyssinia would 
have been made in a fortnight, in place of fow 
months ; and, with the number of men employe 
by the Germans, the twenty miles of military rm 
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way made in the Franco-German war could have 

completed in three or four days, instead of 
the forty-five days which were actually occupied in 
its construction. When there is again occasion 
to send out an expedition force from this 
country, @ single transport would carry along with 
it materials and rolling stock sufficient for laying 
down twelve or fifteen miles of railway for use at 
the commencement of the campaign. 

Mr. W. J. Millar read a paper, the object of 
which was to describe results obtained in testing 
cast-iron bars, thirty-six inch span, two inches 
deep, and one inch broad. The bars usually broke 
with straight fractures, but curved fractures were 
occasionally observed. The principal object of the 
paper was to show the relution existing between 
form and position of fracture,—straight fractures 
taking place at, or close to, the centre of span, 
curved fractures occurring at points more or less 
removed from the centre of span. 

A paper was then read by Mr. J. H. Greenhill 
on an improved grain-sieve, which he had con- 
structed, for the purpose of obviating one of the 
difficulties with which millers and distillers have 
to contend, namely, the separation of nails, pieces 
of metal, and other similar foreign matter from 
the grain before it is ground. 

Mr. William Coleman read a paper on the me- 
chanical details of his gas condensing - engine, 
described in the Chemical Section on the previous 
day. These are of too complicated character to be 
explained without reference to diagrams, and would 
not be of interest to the general reader. 














BRITISH ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


Dr. ALLEN THomson, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Glasgow, has been nominated 
President-elect of the British Association. The 
next meeting will be held at Plymouth in August, 
1877. Considerable discussion arose in the Gene- 
ral Committee as to the selection of the place of 
meeting for the following year, and the rival claims 
of Leeds and Dublin were carefully weighed. The 
decision was in favour of Dublin, mainly through 
the effect of a powerful speech by Prof. Haughton. 

Dr. P. L, Sclater, of the Zoological Society, has 
been elected one of the General Secretaries of the 
Association, in the place of Dr. Michael Foster, 
who has retired. 

At the meeting of the General Committee on 
Wednesday last, it was determined to so arrange 
the commencement of the sectional meetings in 
future that the presidential addresses should not 
bedelivered simultaneously in the several Sections. 
The effect of this regulation will be to give members 
an opportunity of hearing more than one of these 
addresses, 

Prof. A. Newton, of Cambridge, occupied the 
chair at the meeting of the “ Red Lions ” on Mon- 
day evening. The humorous speeches and comic 
songs were in the usual strain ; but the feature of 
the evening seemed to be the sending of fictitious 
telegrams to the chairman from eminent men in all 
parts of the world. Some of these, such as those 
fom Profs, Huxley and Tyndall, were extremely 
amusing. 

About the last thing the Glasgow people did by 
way of showing respect to the Association was to 
have a photograph taken of the members of the 
General Committee in one large group. 

The following foreigners were present at the 
Glasgow meeting :—M. Ch. Bergeron, of Paris ; 
Dr, R. Biedermann, of Berlin; Dr. F. Cohn, of 
Breslau ; Prof. L. Cremona, of Rome ; Prof. Eccher, 
of Florence ; Dr. A. Fritsch, of Prague; Dr. E. 
Grube, of Breslau; Prof. E. Haeckel, of Jena; 
Prof. von Quintus Icilius, of Hanover; Dr. W. J. 
Janssen, of Leyden ; Dr. G. Jung, of Milan; Dr. 
A. von Lasaulx, of Breslau; Chevalier Negri, 
President of the Italian Geographical Society ; Dr. 
F. Roemer, of Breslau ; and M. Wiillner, of Aix- 
h-Chapelle. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Friday. -Quekett Microscopical, 8, 
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Science Gossip. 


Messrs. MacmiLian & Co, have in the press a 
Text-Book of Physiology, for medical students 
and others, Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.S., which 
will be publi early in November. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, have in the = 
@ popular account of the Cruise of H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger, from the pen of Mr. W. Spry, R.N., one 
of the members of the Expedition. The work 
will be illustrated. 

Tue Companion to the British Almanac for 
1877 will contain an article on ‘Planetary Research 
and Discovery,’ from the pen of Mr. Lynn, of the 
Greenwich Santee. 


Tue Report of the Meteorological Committee of 
the Royal Society for 1875 has just been published. 
The Report shows that considerable attention has 
been paid to ocean meteorology ; that the arrange- 
ments for weather telegraphy are now fairly com- 
am and that the land meteorology of the British 

lands continues in operation without material 
change. 


Tue meeting at Leeds of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will take place on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 
21st, and 22nd of this month. On the first day, 
the Monday, a meeting of General Council, and the 
formal General Meeting for election of Members, 
&c., will be held. On the Tuesday morning will 
follow a General Meeting in the Civil Court, Town 
Hall, when the Mayor of Leeds will attend and 
open the proceedings. A selection of papers will 
be read and discussed. During the afternoon 
those members of the Institute who do not wish 
to attend the British Iron Trade Conference will 
be able to visit various works. On Wednesday 
morning there will be a General Meeting in the 
Civil Court, Town Hall, for the reading of papers ; 
in the afternoon some other works in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds will be visited. Thursday 
morning will also be devoted to the reading and 
discussion of papers. In the afternoon the 
members will proceed by special train to visit the 
Bowling and Lowmoor Iron Works. The Fire- 
brick and Sanitary Tube Works of Messrs. Joseph 
Cliff & Son, and W. Ingham & Sons, at Wortley, 
may also be visited. Friday, September 22nd, 
will be devoted to excursions. 


Dr. R. Wo tr, of the Observatory of Zurich, has 
written to M. Le Verrier that M. Weber saw at 
Peckeloh, on the 4th of April at 4b, 25m. Berlin 
mean time, a round spot on the sun, although the 
sun had been seen without spot, both on the preced- 
ing and following mornings, by M. Weber himself, 
by Dr. Wolf, and by Dr. Schmidt at Athens. Dr. 
Wolf calls attention in the letter to the fact that 
this observation was made 6,219 days after the 
supposed observation of the so-called Vulcan by 
M. Lescarbault at Orgéres, and that this interval 
is a multiple (148 times) of 42°02 days, which he, 
Dr. Wolf, had considered to be the time of revo- 
lution of Vulcan. For our part, we must still con- 
sider the existence of Vulcan as apocryphal, re- 
membering the strong negative evidence of M. 
Liais, and the vigorous and unsuccessful search 
made for the planet soon after its supposed dis- 
covery. But of course this does not invalidate 
the possibility of a subsequent discovery of a 
planet within the orbit of Mercury. 


Ir is worthy of note that in the laboratory of 
the French School of Mines, founded, in 1845, for 
analyzing gratuitously any substances submitted, 
made last year 767 analyses, chiefly minerals and 
manures. Since the commencement, 23,571 
analyses have been made in this laboratory free 
of any charge. 








PINE ARTS 


ee 


DORE’S TWO GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM,’ and ‘CHRIST ENTERING the TEMPLE’ (the 
latter just completed), each 33 by 22 feet, with *‘ Dream ef Pilate’s 
Wife,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Night of the Crucifixion,’ ‘House of 
Caiaphas,’ &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, 
Ten to Six.—le. 
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THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
No, XXV.—CASTLE HOWARD, 

A CONSIDERABLE Privilege was granted when we 
were allowed to study in the gallery and rooms of 
Vanbrugh’s stately and by no means ungraceful 
building the pictures and other works gathered 
by amateurs, and especially by Frederick, fifth 

1 of Carlisle, who acquired a large proportion 
of the Italian paintings of the Orleans Gallery, 
brought to this country in 1792. Our readers 
remember that when the Duke of Orleans 
sold his pictures, in order to procure means for 
his own ends during the approaching storms of the 
French Revolution, the Italian and French paintin 
were bought by M. Walkuers, a banker of Brussels, 
for 750,000 livres (18,500/.). He sold them again to 
M. Laborde de Mereville, a Frenchman of fortune, 
for 900,000 francs. They are said, however, by some 
authorities to have been lost at billiards by the Duke 
to M. Laborde de Mereville, who desired, so says 
Buchanan, to retain these treasures in France, 
and began to build a gallery for them in the Rue 
d’Artois. The Revolution broke out before this 
could be accomplished, and M. Laborde de Mere- 
ville took refuge in England, and contrived to 
transport his pictures thither. These, which had 
been mortgaged for 40,000/. to Mr. Harman, the 
banker, were bought from M. de Mereville’s repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bryan, a famous dealer of those 
days, to whom we owe so much of “Stanley’s 
Bryan,” on the part of the Duke of Bridgewater, = be 
shared the purchase with the Earl of Carlisle and 
Earl Gower, afterwards Marquis of Stafford. The 
= paid for the whole of these Italian and 

rench paintings was 43,0001. The buyers selected 
from the mass those examples which suited them 
severally. Castle Howard contains the Earl of 
Carlisle’s portion, the Bridgewater Gallery those, 
ninety-four in all, which, valued at 39 000 guineas, 
were chosen by the Duke; the Sutherland or 
Stafford House Gallery contains the rest of these 
selected pictures. Earl Gower had a fourth of the 
collection, the Earl of Carlisle an eighth part, the 
number of the whole being four hundred and five. 
Each of the galleries above named contains 
numerous treasures acquired before and since the 
Orleans Collection was thus divided. After these 
selections were made, the remainder of the pictures 
was exhibited for sale at Bryan’s rooms in Pall 
Mall, and at the Lyceum Theatre, for six months, 
from December 26, 1798. After the exhibition, 
the purchased works were delivered to their 
owners, the whole sum thus realized being 31,000 
guineas. The remainder was sold by Coxe, the 
auctioneer, and, with the receipts of the Exhi- 
bition, realized 10,0001. more. It is from these 
respective classes of buyers that the numerous 
Italian paintings now dispersed throughout Eng- 
land, and referred to the Orleans Gallery, should be 
traceable. The purchase of the Orleans Gallery was, 
under these circumstances, so far fortunate that 
the Duke’s share was obtained for 2,0001., and 
among them are superb masterpieces. 

The Flemish, Dutch, and German pictures of 
the Orleans Gallery have a different history. 
The Earl of Carlisle bought some of these 
examples at the sale of 1792, which com- 
prised works of the schools in question. The 
purchases of Earl Frederick, and those which 
have been since and were before made, resulted 
in the formation of one of the most select private 
collections in England, or, indeed, in Europe. 
The gallery at Castle Howard in this respect 
holds among private collections the position 
held by the National Gullery among public ones, 
and, like the latter, it is by no means a minor 
one as regards numbers. It is remarkable 
for several distinct features, due to the concur- 
rence of elements of rare intrinsic value, ¢.g., 
a considerable number of early French por- 
traits, in chalk and oil, a noble Giovanni Bellini, 
of the best and most characteristic period of 
the artist’s practice, from the Orleans Gallery ; 
two superb portraits by Tintoret, two magnificent 
landscapes by the same artist, of the highest 
poetical value, and gloriously painted, and two 
more by him, hardly inferior to these wonders ; 
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the great Mabuse, ‘The Adoration of the Kings,’ 
which has not been before the public since 1851, 
when it was at the British Institution; a delicious 
study of a ‘St. John,’ by Correggio; Van Dyck’s 
portrait of Snyders, to which we recently referred ; 
a charming Van Goyen; Reynolds’s ‘Omai’; the 
famous Rubens, ‘Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel’; 
A. Carracci’s celebrated ‘Christ at the Foot of the 
Cross,’ commonly called the ‘Three Marys’; a 
superb Velasquez, portrait of a half-negro half- 
white man, and portraits of Philip the Second, and 
others, by Titian; two female heads by Gior- 
gione; a highly interesting life-size portrait of 
Mrs. Graham, by Gainsborough, representing, with 
hardly inferior charm, the lady whose piquante 
beauty has attracted us all in Gainsborough’s 
record, now in the Edinburgh National Gallery. 
In addition, Castle Howard contains a large collec- 
tion of lovely miniatures, numerous antiques, 
sculptures, and inscriptions, objects of art on 
which we can pretend to offer only notes made 
during a general survey. 

We confess it is difficult to become enthusiastic 
over the exterior of Castle Howard, but on enter- 
ing the building the visitor is attracted by the 

raceful picturesqueness of the architecture, its 
ightness, and “freedom,” if the term be per- 
mitted to express the absence of conventions 
employed for their own sakes ; such a quality is 
seldom wanting in Vanbrugh’s buildings, but it is 
best seen at this house, which surpasses the too- 
much-abused Blenheim in all respects but size. 
The pictures are used to decorate the state rooms, 
and, generally speaking, are well displayed in the 
light supplied by ample windows. It is true that 
some of the less important examples are hardly 
visible, but this is the case everywhere, except in 
galleries specially constructed for showing pictures, 
and even the latter are not always perfectly adapted 
to the purpose. In houses where picture galleries 
serve as corridors, the result is that which is usual 
in compromises — failure in both respects. The 
owner is cursed with an ill-placed corridor and 
a bad gallery. The practice of hanging pictures in 
rooms inhabited by the owners who are so generous 
as to allow others to see their treasures, as at 
Chatsworth and Castle Howard, must produce 
considerable personal inconvenience, but, on the 
other hand, to make up for the loss of privacy 
this practice secures the noblest, most inspiriting, 
most poetic companionship in the silent master- 
pieces on the walls. 


Old French School. 

After glancing at Pellegrini’s clever decorations 
on the side and cupola of the hall, vestibules, and 
staircases, and recognizing nothing better than 
vivacious and skilful enrichments, of no mental 
value, interesting only to the mere eye of the 
passenger, we catch sight of a finely proportioned 
little room and its approaches, both lined with 
framed drawings of heads of noblemen and ladies, 
all evidently of the French Court, and living 
during the period of Henry the Second, Francis 
the Second, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the 
Third. Our interest in the humanity of these per- 
sonages is at once roused; a careful, if not an 
exhaustive, examination of these apparently dry 
aud unattractive examples is full of interest, 
for the charm they exercise on the man who 
brings knowledge and human sympathy to the 
study is profound and fascinating. He will make a 
mistake who passes them in haste, although their 
number is formidable ; and although, of the 314 
drawings, a considerable proportion are in folios and 
not readily accessible, it is certain that the large 
number hanging on the walls supply ample material 
for ordinary visitors. We found their attractions 
practically inexhaustible, as, indeed, at any time, 
are those of a large portrait gallery, but the effect 
is intensified in this case by the fact that we have 
at one view a complete representation of the men 
and women of one generation, of the most splendid 
court in Europe, including not a few whose re- 
nown for good and evil still rings in our ears. 
Wit, wisdom, beauty, valour, craft, folly, weakness, 





lust, pride, and wrathare here, in manafterman,and | ‘Le §* 


woman after woman, in long lines of half life-size 
busts. The faces are nearly all in three-quarters view, 
lightly and skilfully drawn in red and black 
chalks on paper, which is now, if it was not origin- 
ally, of a slightly buffish hue, all the faces being 
drawn witha certain manner and uniformity which 
proves that the artist was not a first-rate man. 
Yet he was endowed with insight into the 
marvellous diversity of the faces of those who 
must have come before him, one after the 
other, lord and lady, knight and priest, king 
and queen, prince and princess, in a long proces- 
sion, which has closed in the darkness of 300 years 
ago, and was contemporary with the House of 
Angouléme almost from its rise to its fall. 

The names of the sitters—and the correctness of at 
least the majority of the names there is no reason to 
doubt—are inscribed on each drawing with a pen, 
in a late sixteenth century, half-Gothic hand, and in 
ink that has faded. The very titles and quaint 
suggestive allusions which accompany them have 
power over the memory, and stir the fancy. The 
whole series of drawings is executed with great 
delicacy and tact, rather than with the consum- 
mate skill of Holbein, to whom writers have 
not hesitated to ascribe drawings of the same 
class as these. Their style is small, 7.¢., deficient 
in freedom, but the greater number of the examples 
are rather highly and carefully, if not learnedly, 
finished—the skill employed is, in fact, more 
searching than masterly. They lack the marvellous 
precision, the amazing insight and subtlety of Hol- 
bein, who with unerring skill drew eyes and lips as 
no one but Da Vinci has drawn them before or since 
the Bale painter’s time. They are less solid, less 
refined, less subtle as readings of characttr, altogether 
of a less masculine and whole kind, and are marked 
by no such penetration into the soul of the sitter 
as is distinctly shown in the works of Holbein. Of 
the superficial elements of portraiture there is 
no Jack in the Castle Howard drawings, nor of 
feature-interpretation and formal characterization; 
of these they exhibit enough and to spare. But 
for all this, there is hardly a sign that the artist 
saw what may be seen in the eyes of any man or 
woman—the mind and soul. 

First, we noticed ‘The Old Queen of Nauarre,’ 
with a dog (Marguerite de Valois); there is 
another like this in the Stafford House col- 
lection of similar drawings; the ‘ Madlle. de 
Vendosme Laisnee, a young lady, very 
lively with aspect and air, comes next, then 
follow ‘Mad™* Vamiral de Briom’; ‘ Madame 
destampes fills,’ a shrewd, merry-looking woman ; 
‘ Le chevalier d’ambre’; ‘ Pico du fou,’ witha hand- 
some, intelligent, somewhat peevish face ; ‘ Vicomte 
breze’; ‘La Royne Madellaine descose,’ as a baby, 
with beautiful, rather imperious features, haughty 
eyes and firm lips ; ‘La Princesse de montignan,’ 
a wizened, but cheery, old maidish-looking damsel, 
of a very certain age; ‘Charles maximulian, duc 
d’orleans,’ of two years old, a flabby infant, with 
a bat in bis hand ; ‘ Amdelot,’ a soldierly gentle- 
man; ‘lamiral,’ with a sagacious and earnest 
look; ‘ Mon* d’amgouse filz du roi francois” who 
is the “ picture” of his father ; ‘ Mon‘ des ferant,’ 
apparently with but one eye, his cap carefully 
made to droop over the other eye ; ‘ Marie royne 
descosse,’ at nine years and six months old, a bright 
and intelligent face, the delicate features of which 
do not promise the beauty which became so 
celebrated, beauty which must have been due to 
regularity of surface, and to her expression. ‘ Le 
Roy henry de nauarre,’ a cautious, rather unchaste- 
looking personage, with very keen eyes, close shaven, 
and close cropped ; ‘La Royne Jehanne de nauarre,’ 
a beautiful dame with a lewd look, great shrewdness, 
and intelligence. Then comes to view the half- 
frightened little boy, ‘Le Roy francois segond’; then 
‘Mon le Conestable,’ with a grey, well-combed 
beard ; ‘Le Conte de merne filz aisne du Roi de 
nauarre,’ a half-swathed baby, with a face like a 
young bull; ‘The Dauphin Francis,’ “huict ans 
cing mois au mois de Juillot lan 1552,” has a face 
not without beauty and spirit, but a little fretful 
in its character, as if troubled in late teething ; 
de lanoue’ was a debauchee, unless, 











indeed, his looks belied him; ‘ Madme Elizabet 
Royne despagne 14 ans,’ a bright face, with frizzled 
hair and negress look, professes to give the fagg 
of Henry the Second’s daughter, affianced to our 
Edward the Fourth and afterwards to Don Car] 
but married to Philip the Second, the father of the 
latter, in 1559, and died 1568, a partner in a tragi 
history. ‘linfante de portugal fille de la roing 
lenore’ has her hair, in the old Spanish fashion 
under a coif with pearls. Her mother, likewise 
here, is a long-faced, small-eyed, thick-lipped 
woman, wearing the coif which was introduced by 
“ Margot.” ‘Mad™ la Marechalle de Breng’ 
is a simple-minded old lady, in a widow’s hood’. 
‘Le Marechal de Brisac’ is an astute soldier. 
‘Monchenu’ is the very type of a court waiting. 
maid, whoever she may have been. We might 
readily fill our space with names and notes, and 
enlarge abundantly on the lives and acts of no 
small number of the personages thus brought ig 
view; but enough has been said to show the 
general characteristics of this remarkable and 
highly interesting collection of drawings. In this 
respect the whole may be matched with the 
gatherings at Stafford House and in the Louvre, 
The works before us seem to be in keeping with 
the vivid individuality of Vitet’s dramas and Bran. 
téme’s records. Although it may be said that the 
greater number are, as Dr. Waagen asserted they 
were, by the same hand, this would not be true 
of all; it is possible to detect at least 
three artists’ labours in the mass. Drawings 
undoubtedly belonging to the same category, 
and by the same draughtsman, are in several 
collections mentioned above; others are in the 
British Museum, Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings. . The questions, who executed them, and 
why they were made, are not easy to decide, One 
can hardly presume that one man painted so many 
portraits in the laboured manner these examples 
indicate. It seems, therefore, that, especially as 
comparatively few pictures have been traced as 
due to them, and one dare not presume any very 
large number of such pictures have been lost, the 
draughtsman, in obedience to a fashion or some 
particular demand, made these studies of 
his contemporaries’ faces, and painted some of 
them at later dates from the drawings. The 
aualogous collection of drawings in the Royal 
Collection at Windsor, by Holbein, will occur to 
the memory of the reader; of these, however, 
the larger number reappear in known pictures, and 
are easily identifiable. That the pictures at 
Howard Castle are the work of a member of 
the French School, that of Clouet III., cannot be 
doubted ; but even the authorities of the Louvre, 
possessing exceptional opportunities and acknow- 
ledged acumen, refuse to the perfectly similar 
drawings in their charge (e.g., Nos. 1350, 1354, 
1359, 1360 to 1364, and 1370) the name of 
Clouet. They cautiously class them with the Ecole 
Frangais in general, and decline to award them 
to Clouet III. It is impossible to receive 
these drawings as the work of Clouet III, 
without rejecting all the rest of the evidence we 
possess about the style and the value of his prac 
tice, as shown in the pictures of Charles the 
Ninth (No. 107), and of the wife of this monarch, 
Elizabeth of Austria (No. 108), both in the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre. Still less can we accept the 
head of an old man, Dessins, No. 682, as by the 
hand which produced the entirely different drawings 
at Castle Howard and elsewhere, attributed to him. 
The whole, or, at least, the greater part, of the 
drawings of this category, whether they are now at 
the Louvre, the British Museum, or Stafford House, 
are associated with the name of M. Alexandre Lenoir, 
who was honourably concerned in rescuing French 
antiquities and works of art during the Revolu- 
tion, when he set up the Musée des Monumens 
Frangais, as it was afterwards styled, in the Petits 
Augustins, now the Ecole des Beaux Arts, as 4 
place for receiving the treasures he contrived to 
preserve, including tombs from St. Denis and else 
where, architectural fragments, and the like. 
Lenoir had charge of this Musée for a long time, 
until 1816, when, no one seemed to know why, 
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the collection was dispersed, and its curator’s 
office ab ylished. Lenoir was afverwards appointed, 
gays Mrs. Jameson, in her account of him, Curator 
of the Royal Monuments in St. Denis. He died 
in 1839, having sold his collection of portraits—at 
least, & considerable portion of them—to the Duke 
of Sutherland. It is noteworthy that drawings of 
the same person, evidently by the same hand, and 
similar, if not exactly alike, are at Castle Howard 
and Stafford House, and that the number of 
drawings by this hand now in the four collections 
we have named is considerable, approaching 300, 
or 250, at least. Lord Ronald Gower has recently 
published volumes containing copies, in auto- 
lithography from his own sketches, of most of the 
drawings at Castle Howard, as well as of those in 
Stafford House. These copies we reviewed when 
they were issued. 

[bere are other examples here, undoubtedly of 
the French school, and by Clouet IIL, we, 
Francois Clouet. The portraits of ‘The Family of 
Henry the Second of France’ is the most impor- 
tant of the artist’s works remaining, much larger 
and more elaborate than the pictures in the Louvre 
respectively are. It comprises four life-sized 
fgures, Whole-length, of Catherine de Médicis 
and her children, afterwards Francis the Second, 
Charles the Ninth, Henry the Third, and the 
Princess Margaret. The faces are pale, in the 
manner of the painter, who seems to have af- 
fected a somewhat olive undertone, at least his 
pictures now exhibit that quality. The red 
hues may have faded, but the flesh here is 
stronger in the red than is commonly observable 
in Clouet’s pictures,—for instance, those we have 
mentioned, the portrait of Charles the Ninth, 
in the Louvre (107), and that of Eliza- 
beth cf Austria (108), both of which were part 
of the French Royal Collection. Of the former 
there is a life-sized version, ascribed to Clouet 
Il, at Vienna. The former two are types of 
the artist’s manner of looking at his subjects and 
of his peculiar mode of painting, and they agree 
exactly with the much more important example 
at Castle Howard. The colour of the latter is 
very agreeable in its harmony, owing to the pre- 
dominance of a citron-like hue, or bronze of pale 
tint, in unison with greyish-blue. The design of 
the group is feeble, for all the figures look straight 
atthe spectator, but an attempt at composing the 
fgures and bringing the attitudes to a graceful 
ordinance is distinct enough. The faces are 
idmirable searching pieces of characterization, 
vithin the limits characteristic of the school of 
Clouet. But the legs, and of course there are 
a god many of them in these life - size 
vanding figures, are very queerly drawn and 
weakly modelled. These defective elements of 
hiswork seem to indicate that the painter had 
thtively little practice with whole-length 
figures: his efforts herein displayed approach 
gotesqueness; the definition of individual 
daracter in so many faces, having a family 
likeness withal, is so fortunate that this unlovely 
imily of Angouléme seems to live before us, 
vith their lean forms, their ungainly legs, 
teir pale olive skins. Catherine’s coarser features 
id cat-like aspect are of quite a different strain 
fom that apparent in her children. Henry the 
hird contrasts strongly, as might be expected, 
vith Charles the Ninth. The hands, as is in- 
tiriably the case in pictures of all schools when 
inthe stage indicated by this example, were exe- 
titel with admirable and exhaustive care. At 
Hampton Court is a charming portrait ascribed to 
Clues IV., and said to represent Francis 
te Second asa boy. The Earl of Carlisle’s pic- 
tie was formerly at Strawberry Hill, and sold on 
ie twenty-first day of the dispersion of Walpole’s 
ttasures, lot 89; it had previously been in the col- 
ketion of “Mr, Byde, in Hertfordshire,” so says 
ihe sale catalogue. 

To group here the remaining pictures of the 
French School at Castle Howard, we shall pass to 

Nain’s ‘View of a Village Street,’ comprising 
Mgures of peasants: a lad seated on the ground, 
iilding a cock. As a painting this is rather cold 
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and artificial, but it is a good Le Nain, and may 
be compared with that at Stafford House.—There 
is a not first-rate Watteau, ‘ The Lady’s Fountain’: 
@ youth in green, a lady in pink, with other 
figures. 





MR. WILLIAM SMITH, 


By the death of this distinguished art-antiquary 
the public are great losers. Famous throughout 
Europe for his knowledge of engravings, and 
above all for profound learning with regard to 
portraits, Mr. Smith devoted all the leisure of 
his later life to the service of those whose 
pursuits were like his own. Few men could 
approach him in extent and accuracy of knowledge: 
none rivalled the liberality with which he im- 
parted what, during a long and busy life, he had 
learned. In England, France, Germany, and 
Holland, his name is widely known as a collector 
of prints and drawings ; and his learning made 
him one of the best judges of a print on record. 
Conscientious, earnest, indefatigable, he took a 
large share in the formation of the National Portrait 
Gallery, of which he was for many years Deputy- 
Chairman. He devoted much attention to the 
affairs of the Art Union of London, and was an 
active Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
energetically promoted many plans for improving 
the art-education of the people, and may be said 
to have been an unofficial adviser to more than one 
of the greater national collections of works of art, 
and to not a few of the more eminent owners of 
pictures, drawings, and prints. 

Born in Lisle Street, Leicester Square, July 11, 
1808, where his father had been for many years a 
printseller, he succeeded, in 1835, to the business, 
which was of the most extensive and choice 
kind, and continued it, in conjunction with 
his surviving brother, Mr. George Smith. He 
bought the whole of Mr. Sheepshanks’s famous 
collection of prints, the Low Country portions of 
which he sold to the British Museum for 5,0001., 
although much larger offers were made to him 
from Holland. The Print Room, indeed, owes to 
his zeal, learning, and patriotism the acquisition 
of many valuable and beautiful works, gathered 
here and abroad, especially early Italian and Ger- 
man engravings from some of the most important 
collections. One of the results of these transac- 
tions was to make the Print Room eminent 
above nearly all similar gatherings. The Brothers 
Smith, “of Lisle Street,” retired from business 
thirty years ago, with large fortunes, realized in 
the most honourable manner. 

From that time Mr. Smith’s labours were whoily 
honorary and patriotic, and acknowledged as such 
by all whom he delighted to serve. Our pages 
have frequently profited by his liberality in im- 
parting information; and every student who 
needed his aid had it in the fullest measure. Be- 
sides the national institutions we have named as 
profiting so largely by his aid, those less dis- 
tinctly public, but hardly less serviceable, schemes 
for the promotion of art, the International Exhibi- 
tion, 1862, the Chronological Exhibition of Water- 
colour Drawings, from which so much of our 
exact knowledge of the art may be said to be 
derived, and several similar efforts in the same direc- 
tion, benefited largely by his assistance. Nor were 
these services the greatest for which England is 
indebted to him. It had been one of his principal 
occupations to form a complete representative 

thering, an exhaustive chronological series, of 
English water-colour paintings, the works being 
intended to represent the peculiar styles and modes 
of every artist this country has produced. By 
unremitting care, and the exercise of extraordinary 
learning and good taste, by dint of enormous 
labour, and the expenditure of a considerable sum 
of money, Mr. Smith succeeded in obtaining 
exactly what he desired—a gathering comprising 
many hundreds of fine works. These he had 
declared his intention of bequeathing to the South 
Kensington Museum ; but, anticipating this pur- 
pose, he most liberally allowed the authorities 
to forestall his bequest, and select what they 
pleased from the whole. This generous deed has 


now for some time past added greatly to the 
usefulness and the attractions of the museum. 
All too soon, however, the gift will now in its 
entirety fall to the nation. 

Returning from the funeral of a friend on the 
6th inst, Mr. Smith was attacked by apoplexy, 
which immediately proved fatal. He was buried 
at Kensal Green, where so many art-lovers lie, on 
Wednesda7 last, and attended to the grave by as 
many of his large circle of friends as the season, 
and the suddenness of his death, allowed to as- 
semble and pay the last honours to one of the 
most amiable and zealous of students. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


WE are glad to hear that M. Rajon has recovered 
from the effects of the accident which happened 
to him while riding in Paris a few weeks since. 


Mr. R. E, Peacu writes :—“ In your description 
of the Raby Collection you speak of Barker’s 
‘Woodman ’ as the version which was reproduced 
on china, pottery, &. I think this is not so. 
The version which was so reproduced, and which 
was engraved by Bartolozzi, is now, I believe, in 
the South Kensington Museum. The version at 
Raby was purchased by Lord W. Powlett, and 
was kept by him at his residence in Curzon 
Street, until he succeeded to the dukedom in 
1859, when he added the picture to the Raby 
Collection. The version now in South Kensington 
Museum (if I am not mistaken) is that which 
formerly belonged to Boydell, and was the earlier 
version produced by Barker. Boydell gave seven 
hundred guineas for it.” 

A LAMENTABLE accident has deprived the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours of one of its 
popular members. Mr. J. Whittaker was found 
drowned near Bettws-y-Coed, on Saturday morning 
last. The artist was a frequent contributor to the 
Exhibitions of the Society, and was elected an 
Associate of the body in 1861, a Member in 1864. 
Though often choosing continental subjects for his 
skill, Welsh scenery was mostly affected by him ; 
he lived at Llanwrst, and was well known in the 
valleys of the Conway, Machno, and Llugwy. 


M. Apvotr Tipemanp, the Norwegian painter of 
genre and pathetic subjects, died on the 25th of 
last month. He was born August 14, 1816, at 
Mandal, in Norway ; educated at Copenhagen and 
Diisseldorf, in the school of Mr. Hildebrandt. He 
obtained a first-class medal in Paris, 1855, and 
was made a knight of the Legion of Honour in 
the same year. Many of this artist’s pictures are 
in England. For instance, his ‘ Beneficence’ 
belongs to the Duke of Hamilton; ‘Funeral 
Procession on the Sognefiord’ is in the possession 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne; ‘ Norwegian 
Peasants playing Cards, is in the hands of Mr. 
J. Mathieson. Two of his important works will 
be fresh in the memory of visitors to the In- 
ternational Exhibition, 1862, being ‘ Haugians,’ 
a religious sect of Norway, an intensely expressive 
picture of a preacher addressing peasants, the 
preacher standing on a stool, with a flood of light 
vouring through the opening in the roof of the 
covtage on his pale and mystic face ; likewise 
‘Sunday Afternoon’: both from the National 
Gallery, Christiania. The best of all the pictures 
we know by this fine designer is ‘Visit to a 
Neighbour’s Wife,’ belonging to Mr. C. Cowan. 
Lord Ellesmere has a hardly inferior work, ‘ Fare- 
well.” We have not forgotten ‘ Catechization by 
a Schoolmaster in a Norwegian Country Church,’ a 
picture rich in quiet humour, and varied in expres- 
sion. It is one of ten illustrations of epochs in the 
life of a Norwegian peasant, painted in the palace at. 
Oscarshal, belonging to the King of Sweden. Mr. 
Morrison possesses an intensely dramatic ‘Combatin 
Ancient Norway.’ ‘A Norwegian Funeral during 
the last Century’ is a highly pathetic piece, where, 
as is frequently the case with the artist, the land- 
scape is employed with great success to aid the 

athos of the picture. Another important work 
& Tidemand is ‘Distribution of the Sacraments 





to Aged and Infirm Lutherans.’ His distinguishing 
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characteristic as an artist was national ; no one 
could hesitate to recognize his pictures as 
essentially Scandinavian ; and, although Diissel- 
dorf may boast that it trained him, his best 

ualities were those most emphatically opposed to 

e teaching and example of the school of that 
place ; good, careful, learned work there is in 
them, but very little that is conventional or 
scholastic. Tidemand’s art resembled that of the 
Diisseldorf school in the crudity of its colouring 
and some opacity; but, unlike the products of the 
school, it was never coarse, heavy, dull. Deep 
religious sentiment, strongly marked character, 
variety of incident, profound feeling with sim- 
plicity, an entire absence of sentimentality, and a 
vein of humour frequently displayed, were the 
leading elements of the genius of this admirable 
designer and excellent painter. 

Tue death of M. C. F. Kidrboe, a Swedish 
animal painter, took place last month at Dijon. 
He was born at Stockholm, and became a pupil of 
M. Henning. He obtained a medal of the third 
class in Paris, 1844 ; a second-class medal in 1846, 
He resided in France for more than half a century ; 
and, in 1860, received the cordon of the Legion of 
Honour. His paintings were well known in Eng- 
land, and remarkable for the vigour of their 
designs, the knowledge of animal nature they 
exhibited, and for some roughness in their execu- 
tion. He was most successful with dogs, 

Ir is stated that the committee appointed to 
superintend the erection of the monument to 
Léopold Robert in the cemetery of the Lido, 
Venice, has decided to adopt the plans of M. W. 
Mayor, architect, of Neuchatel, who has produced 
what is described as a very satisfactory design, 
comprising a pyramid of coloured granites of 
Berne, to be placed against the wall of the ceme- 
tery, and bear a medallion portrait in bronze by 
M. F. Landry, of Neuchatel. The inscription is 
to be, “A Léopold Robert ses Amis.” On the 
lower portion of the pyramid are to be placed the 
dates of the birth and death of the painter, “1794- 
1835.” At the foot of the composition a sar- 
cophagus of grey granite is to stand, “décoré de 
la reproduction fidéle de la palette de Léopold 
Robert, conservée au musée de Neuchatel,” accom- 
panied bya palm. On the sarcophagus will be 
carved a large four-leaved flower—an emblem of 
immortality. Such are the leading points in the 
description of this work in L’Union Libérale, 
journal of Neuchatel. Looking critically at the 
description, it may be safely said that the merit or 
demerit of the tomb must depend on the greater 
or lesg beauty of the proportions of its parts. It 
seems to be one of those works which will owe all 
to the skill and severe taste of the artist, or be 
ruined by his not possessing them, The design 
aims at nothing which is picturesque or suggestive 
of sentiment, except so much as may be gained 
from the emblematic sculptures. 








MUSIC 


— 
THE HERKYFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


‘Ir would be a national disgrace if the Three 
Choir Festivals should be given up,” observed 
a@ Roman Catholic, an eminent musician, who, 
et from his own creed, considers that the 

estivals have tended to the improvement of 
religious services in this country. And there are 
many sects—many Nonconformists—who sing to 
the praise and glory of God, and regard the 
practice and development of music as civil- 
izing, and as more calculated to develope 
human sympathies on behalf of suffering human- 
ity, and to promote kindly feelings, than dry 
disquisitions which are sometimes designated 
sermons. If music be destined to decline, cathe- 
drals, churches, and chapels will fall ; but if the 
science of sweet sounds is to have preponderating 
influence, it is evident that the works of the master- 
minds must be periodically presented in massive 
proportions. It is not in these columns that the ques- 
tion can be entered into what were the motives 





which prompted the insane attempt at Worcester 
of last year to close the performances of more than 
a century and a half with a mock festival, and to 
add to the customary single sermon other sermons. 
“What can be more annoying,” said a distressed 
amateur, to Cherubini, “than a solo on the flute?” 
“Two flutes,” rejoined the caustic composer ; 
and if it be asked, “What can be duller than 
a sermon ill conceived and ill delivered?” “Two 
sermons,” would be the natural reply. It is to 
the honour, then, of the Dean of Hereford 
that he has taken an enlightened view of the 
art-questiop, as bearing on religious worship 
as well as on the cause of charity —to the 
honour of the Bishop of the Diocese that he 
has preached the sermon—to the honour of the 
noblemen and gentlemen, and all classes of the 
community, that they, the men of Herefordshire, 
have come forward and have emphatically de- 
clared that the Three Choir Festivals shall not 
die, because a few very narrow-minded and very 
bigoted divines have thought that their position 
would be elevated if artists were depreciated. 
And so the 153rd meeting of the Three Choirs has 
taken place, and with more than ordinary success, 
artistic and financial. 

Besides sacred works familiar to the lovers of 
oratorio and devotional cantata, the oratorio of 
perhaps our best young composer has been pro- 
duced, namely, ‘The Raising of Lazarus.’ It may 
be remembered that this work was first heard in 
St. Jemes’s Hall in 1873, and that a notice of it 
appeared in the Atheneum. The main objection 
is that it illustrates only one miracle in the career of 
the Saviour, and that the accomplishment of the 
resurrection is tediously delayed, and that when the 
resuscitated Lazarus does come out of the tomb, 
other characters are permitted to express their 
emotions before he who has the title-part is 
allowed to sing in glorification of his restoration. 
Moreover there are didactic recitatives of a tedious 
kind ; there are repetitions of jubilant strains ; and 
there are reiterated declarations of faith. In fact, 
the machinery of the Greek chorus is too pro- 
minent; there is a lack of incidents, of variety 
of treatment, of soul-stirring effects. With all these 
drawbacks, if the oratorio were weeded, the mate- 
rials for an interesting cantata could be secured. 
The workmanship of the musician is admirable ; 
his orchestration is full of fine points; he voices 
generally well, although at times he taxes his chief 
singers too much. The choruses, “ Blessed are they,” 
and the “ Give glory,” the finale of both the first 
and second parts indicate power ; but generally his 
style is not decidedly pronounced ; reminiscences 
have haunted him, memory is too prevalent over 
fancy and imagination, and types of his prede- 
cessors are unmistakably recognized. But it will not 
do to lose confidence in Mr. J. F. Barnett. Ifhe has 
not fulfilled the promises of his ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
that fine setting of Coleridge’s poem, he has years 
before him to realize the expectations raised by 
that work, and he has to atone for the disappoint- 
ment caused by his ‘ Paradise and the Peri’ and 
his ‘Good Shepherd.’ He must be more cautious 
in the selection of his subjects for notation ; for he 
has made three mistakes, redeemed by one triumph. 
Still, as we have said, there is every reason to 
hope much from a composer who has exhibited 
force and vitality. By Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame 
Trebelli - Bettini, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas he was more or less aided, but it would be 
idle to say that Mr. Santley, the Lazarus of 1874, 
was not missed. 

The other novelty in the week’s programme was 
the St. Cecilia Mass of M. Gounod, in a, so often 
eulogized in these columns, and which, heard -with- 
in the walls of a cathedral, was still more interest- 
ing and impressive. The solo singers were Madame 
Edith Wynne, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Maybrick. 
The “Credo,” “Sanctus,” and “ Agnus Dei” were 
magnificent ; the orchestral introduction and offer- 
torium were splendidly played. 

There was one drawback, however, to the 
Festival, arising out of that miserable discus- 
sion about pitch, in which mathematicians, 
musicians, instrumentalists, and vocalists are 





— 
totally at issue. What has been the result of th 
diapason dispute? Confusion and discord, Wha 
happened at the Birmingham Festival the 
before last has been recorded in the Atheney 
and the same result of tuning an organ to a tenors 
tuning-fork has happened at Hereford, 
temporary organ (the choir organ is too far off the 
west window where the orchestral platform Wag 
erected) was tuned to meet the whim of Mr 
Sims Reeves, and the organ was nearly a full tone 
below the orchestral pitch. For the instrument, 
to tune to this flat degree was of course impossible. 
the poor organist (Mr. Done, of Worcester) has been 
in despair ; the choir at sixes and sevens at ti 
and all this because we have not in Englanj 
a power like Imperialism to establish a univers 
pitch, Under these circumstances, common seny 
and the ear tell us to leave the accepted 
diapason of the country alone, not to meddle 
and muddle it; and singers who fancy tha 
their voices will be destroyed by the high pitch 
had better retire, or, what would be much mor 
just and reasonable, accommodate themselves 
to it. What cannot be cured must be endured 
and excitable vocalists had better bear in mind 
the proverb. 

The week’s meeting has been remarkable for 
the large attendance of the leading amateurs of 
Worcester and Gloucester, and for the presence of 
the mayors and municipalities of the three cathe. 
dral cities at the inauguration of the meeting, 
Moreover, the Bishop of Hereford has preached 
the sermon. The manifestation of public feeling in 
favour of the continuance of the Three Choir Festivals 
has been enthusiastic, and strongly condemnatory of 
the proceedings last year of the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester. It is, however, confidently expressed 
that the mock Festival of 1875 will never be 
repeated ; it is the turn of Gloucester next year, 
and preparations are already being made to render 
the 154th gathering as successful as the present 
one at Hereford. The collections for the diocesan 
charities have been unusually large. The best 
performances, up to Thursday, were the ‘Last 
Judgment’ of Spohr, and the ‘ Lobgesang’ of 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Sims Reeves could not sing 
on the first two days, but was expected to appear 
in the ‘Messiah’ yesterday. 






























Pusical Gossip. 


Tue Lyceum Theatre was opened last Monday 
night, under the direction of Mr. Carl Rom, 
with Cherubini’s ‘Deux Journées,’ called here 
‘The Water-Carrier.’ A fall notice of this fine 
work appeared in the Athenewm, when the Eog- 
lish version was produced at the Princess’s Theatre 
last year. The present cast is much the same; 
Mesdames Torriani, Gaylord, and Graham ; Messrs 
Nordblom, A. Cook, C. Lyall, Celli, A. = 
and Santley. Mr. Carl Rosa conducted, and recei 
a cordial welcome ; the leading artists were al 
recalled and much applauded. Of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s new arrangement of the ‘ Lily of Kil 
larney,’ and of the début of Mdlle. Ida Corani in 
the ‘Sonnambula,’ we shall speak on a future 
occasion. Adolphe Adam’s ‘ Giralda’ is under 
lined for the earliest novelty. 


Tue Alhambra wil] shortly produce a comis 
and spectacular opera, the music by Mr. Frederic 
Clay, the libretto by Mr. Maltby and Mr. B 
Paulton, founded on ‘Don Quixote.’ 

A work, entitled ‘ Musical Myths and Facts) 
by Herr Carl Engel, and comprising essays on 
Art of Music, on Musical Instraments, Folk- 
&c., is now in the press, and will shortly be i 
by Messrs. Novello & Co. 


M. Satvayre has composed the music for the 
new ballet, ‘Le Fandango, in preparation at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris. 

Tue opera by M. Jonciéres, ‘ Dimitri,’ continues 
to be favourably received at the Lyrique in Paris) 
Weber's ‘Oberon’ has been revived, with i 
Michot in the tenor part, Sir Huon; Malle. § 
as Rezia, and Mdlle. Sablairolles, Fatima; ™ 
Planché’s libretto has been freely translated ; # 
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garliest novelty will be ‘Paul et Virginie,’ by 
M. Victor Massé. 

Tue ‘Lalla Rookh’ of the late Félicien David 
gill be revived at the Paris Opéra Comique, and 
his ‘Perle du Brésil’ at the Lyrique. 

M. Mozio, the conductor of the Théatre Italien, 
in Paris (Salle Ventadour), has commenced the 
yehearsals of Signor Verdi’s ‘ Forza del Destino,’ 
which will be the opening opera. 

Tue last “ Meistersinger” of Nuremberg, Herr 
Best, died lately at Ulm, in his eighty-sixth year. 
He was a gravedigger. 

M. Tournts, the tenor who sang at the Gaiety 
Theatre last year, has appeared as Raoul in the 
‘Huguenots,’ at the Thédtre de la Monnaie in 
Bruscels. There was another début, Miss Jenny 
Howe (American), who appeared as Valentine. 
Her voice was admired, but she requires stage 
experience. 

Tue two Imperial Opera-houses in Berlin and in 
Vienna have been reopened, with Herr Wagner’s 
‘Tannhiuser. In choosing an opera from the 
‘Nibelungen,’ both the Prussian and Austrian 
theatres have decided in favour of the‘ Walkiire,’ but 
the libretto is to be materially altered and shortened. 
Several German papers have been forwarded to us 
which contain strong articles against the Trilogy; but 
as the opinions of our Teutonic contemporaries are 
an echo of the series of five notices which have 
appeared in the Atheneum, it is scarcely necessary 
to quote the protests which are directed against 
the vocal system of Herr Wagner, and the mode 
in which he has treated the Scandinavian legends. 


Herr Rusinstein’s opera, ‘The Maccabees’ 
(‘Judas Maccabeeus’), so successful at Berlin, is to 
be produced in St. Petersburg at the Russian 
Imperial Opera-house. 





DRAMA 


—~— 


THE WEEK. 


BavMARKET.—‘ Dan’l Druce, Blacksmith,’ a Drama, in 
Three Acts. By W. S. Gilbert. 

Court.—‘ Ethel’s Revenge,’ a Play, in Four Acts.—‘ A Sub- 
stitute,’ a Comedietta, in One Act. By James Payn. 


Ir scarcely detracts from Mr. Gilbert’s 
daim to originality, to assert that his drama 
of ‘Dan’l Druce, Blacksmith,’ recalls many 
previous works. If originality is only to be 
acorded those who are altogether independent 
of their predecessors, it must be denied a host 
of writers, commencing with Boccaccio, and 
including Shakspeare, Moliére, and Goethe. It 
tay, we think, be maintained that a story 
belongs rather to the man who turns it to 
best account, than to him who first employs 
it; and it is certainly a defensible assertion 
that those dramatists who have taken most 
fom other sources have done the best work. 
lnvention itself is as rare a gift as dramatic 
perception, and the two are seldom found in 
tnjunction. The dramatist, then, with 
vhom invention is not superabundant, may 
do well to draw upon accumulated stores of 
intrigue and incident, instead of cudgelling 
his brains to produce new combinations. A 
rather strange medley of works is suggested 
bythe new drama. The leading idea, that of 
masculine hard-heartedness subjugated by 
ifantine innocence or virginal purity, 
imimates a score of works between the ‘ Ursule 
Mirouet’ of Balzac and Bret Harte’s ‘ Luck 
Roaring Camp.’ ‘Timon of Athens’ 
suggests the opening situation; that which 
follows is taken from ‘Silas Marner’ ; while 
the antagonism of classes, the seduction by a 
man of position and fashion of the wife of 
blacksmith, has been anticipated in ‘ Used 
Up.’ Besides these resemblances, and others 








which are more remote, there is a certain 
measure of that form of plagiarism most 
pardonable in an author—imitation of his 
own previous works. Dorothy, Mr. Gilbert's 
youthful and very attractive heroine, has some 
likeness to those types of superhuman 
innocence and purity he has drawn from 
fairy legend. 

So purely domestic is the interest of the 
play, there is no obvious reason for giving it 
the historical background Mr. Gilbert has 
assigned it. A certain appearance of in- 
sincerity must always attend etfort to repro- 
duce the life of past ages. Mr. Gilbert is too 
thorough an artist to fall into the mistake of 
attempting to restore the exact phraseology of 
our ancestors. A certain kind of instinct 
appears to guide all writers who have obtained 
success in the attempt to deal with the life of 
past epochs. Influenced by this, they give a 
conventional tone of antiquity rather than a 
reproduction. This is altogether in accordance 
with the precedent of the stage, whereon all 
things have to be judged from a standard im- 
possible in real life; and calculations have to 
be based upon the supposition that an action 
will be seen framed as in a picture. The 
characters accordingly talk so as to be com- 
pletely intelligible to modern ears, while an 
antiquated air is still communicated to their 
speech. In one case only does Mr. Gilbert 
attempt an absolute imitation of the lan- 
guage of the seventeenth century. In Reuben 
Haines, a Cavalier sergeant, it is sought to 
exhibit a type of the swash-buckler, roister- 
ing, licentious, pragmatical, full of airs, and 
ever ready with a quip. The language used 
by this character has thus a stamp of antiquity 
not elsewhere to be found. 

The story leads to situations which, in spite 
of an appearance of strength, cannot be said 
to possess any true dramatic grip. The chief 
grace of the play is in one or two very 
tender and idyllic passages of love-making 
introduced into the second act. What interest 
attends the later scenes makes strong demands 
upon the readiness of the spectator to be 
deceived, seeing that a misunderstanding 
between the lovers, which forms the basis, 
could not in the world of absolute fact have 
remained a moment without explanation. 
The same charge may be advanced against 
some of the greatest plays the world has seen. 
By the exercise of a very small amount of 
common sense, Othello would have broken 
through the flimsy, if fatal, web in which Iago 
had wrapped him. In ‘Dan’l Druce’ Mr. 
Gilbert has attempted a more elaborate study 
of human nature than he has previously 
essayed. Soured by the loss of his wife and 
child, the former of whom has eloped with an 
aristocratic lover, the blacksmith, under an 
assumed name, has gone to reside in a lonely 
and wind-rocked cabin on the Norfolk coast. 
Here he has hardened into a species of miser. 
Not wholly debased is his nature. He loves his 
gold as though it were the work of his hands, 
and, like a second Pygmalion, wishes that his 
statue would start into life. His desire, 
absurd as it seems, is answered. A Cavalier 
officer, hard pressed in his attempt to escape 
from the result of Worcester’s fight, takes his 
gold, and leaves him a child three years of age. 
Accepting a boon which he rightly judges 
heaven-sent, Druce rears the little stranger, 
and loves her as his own flesh and blood. He 





is of course tortured by the fear that she may 
be reclaimed. She is faithful to him, how- 
ever, and is in the end proved to be his own 
child, the offspring of the wife who had 
quitted his roof. With the development of 
this character Mr. Gilbert has taken much 
pains. The change of nature produced by 
the presence of the girl is carefully depicted, 
until we see the hard heart completely 
subjugated by the gentle hand. Some 
such ascendency of childhood over the man- 
hood which prepares its way is indicated in 
‘ Macbeth,’ where the appearance of the armed 
head is followed by that of the child—an 
apparition which the first witch pronounces 
“more potent than the first.” Full justice 
was done to this conception by Mr. Vezin, who 
acted with much earnestness and passion, and 
in the scenes in which he defended his treasure 
produced a powerful effect upon the audience, 
The love-scenes of the second act were finely 
presented by Miss Marion Terry and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. Miss Terry’s quietude of 
manner, and her apparent insensibility to the 
significance of the rough wooing of the Cavalier 
soldier, Haines, were excellent. Mr. Odell has 
a strong sense of burlesque humour, but 
carries his impersonations into caricature. 
His acting in Reuben Haines was equally 
droll and extravagant. 

‘Dan’l Druce’ obtained a favourable recep- 
tion. It adds nothing to Mr. Gilbert’s intel- 
lectual stature ; but it is different from any- 
thing he has done, and it is not unworthy of 
his reputation. 

If the taste of the English public is less 
elevated in matters of dramatic art than that 
of continental nations, it is less sophisticated 
also, Attempts to naturalize upon the English 
stage the adventuress as she appears in the 
drama of MM. Octave Feuillet, Emile Augier, 
and Alexandre Dumas, have, as yet, been 
failures. A version of some Parisian novelty, 
in which the entourage has been distinctly 
French, has occasionally obtained a sort of 
acceptance, and characters, in which whatever 
is unconventional has been toned down, have 
maintained a brief existence upon the stage. 
All effort, however, to domesticate the ‘ Fiam- 
mina,’ the ‘ Dalila,’ or the ‘ Fille de Marbre,’ 
has, as yet, miscarried. The heroine of the 
new drama with which Miss Helen Barry has 
opened temporarily the Court Theatre is an 
adventuress of the French school. She has, 
however, passed through a process of purifica- 
tion, such as generally befalls French creations 
when they are set before the English public. 
The effect of this is to render her about as 
natural and acceptable a being as would be a 
negro, who, on the strength of a coat of white- 
wash, attempted to pass off as a European. 
In the novel of which the play is an adapta- 
tion, the ‘Strathmore’ of Ouida, the heroine, 
amid all her extravagancies and absurdities, 
retains a species of consistency. In the play, 
on the contrary, she is meaningless and pre- 
posterous. It is useless to recapitulate at 
length the incidents of a story that is familiar 
to all readers of a certain class of modern 
fiction. Lord Mountsorrel (Cecil Strathmore) 
falls under the spell of Ethel, Countess of 
Belmont (Marion, Lady Vavasour and Vaux). 
In the madness begotten of his passion he slays 
his best friend, Major Bruce Fortescue (Major 
Errol). In his penitence, he breaks off abruptly 
his connexion with the temptress, and pours 
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upon her the vials of contempt and wrath. In 
subsequent years he espouses Nathalie (Lucille), 
the daughter of his victim. Ethel’s revenge 
consists in breaking in upon his nuptial felicity 
for the purpose of instructing his wife that he 
is her father’s murderer, and in not doing it. 
That “soul of goodness” which lurks in 
“things evil” asserts itself, and the oppor- 
tunity is missed. The title of the play is thus 
amisnomer. Were this the worst defect in 
the piece, it might be condoned. All in it, 
however, suffers from the weakness that is 
begotten of exaggeration. No one of the 
characters, except perhaps Nathalie, the 
ingénue, is a recognizable human being acting 
upon any known or appreciable motive. The 
plot is a tissue of impossibilities, and the entire 
machinery is old-fashioned and cumbrous. It 
would be easy to point out absurdities in the 
arrangement, such as the introduction of the 
Gipsy, Ramona (Redempta), who has nothing 
whatever to do with the action, or in the pre- 
sentation, such as the swoon of the heroine 
upon being confronted with her. It is, how- 
ever, mere waste of time to dwell upon points 
of weakness in a composition that is wholly 
invertebrate. 

The acting was scarcely more satisfactory 
than the piece. Miss Barry, who played the 
heroine, has earnestness and intention. These, 
however, are the only merits she can claim. 
Her method is defective, and she strives per- 
petually to force effects, which can never be 
obtained by such a process. Mr. Kelly is 
unable to make anything of the hero, whose 
only recognizable quality is brutality. Mr. 
Leathes gives a good picture of Major For- 
tescue, but disappears at the end of the first 
act. Miss Florence Roberts acts with tender- 
ness and grace as the ingénue. An opening 
farce, by Mr. James Payn, entitled, ‘A Sub- 
stitute,’ deals with old and familiar materials, 
but readjusts them with some dexterity. The 
humour of the piece—which is absurdly called 
a comedietta—is derived from the efforts to 
avoid detection of a waiting-maid called upon 
suddenly to personate a lady of fashion. In 
this piece Mr. Leathes gave a good representa- 
tion of an English citizen of an old and con- 
vivial type. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. J. S. Crarke has now gone to the Strand, 
where he is playing in ‘A Widow Hunt’ and 
‘The Heir-at-Law,’ the pieces in which he last week 
appeared at the Haymarket. 

Tur Globe Theatre has reopened with Mr. Bur- 
nett’s version of ‘Jo.’ Miss Jennie Lee reappears 
in her well-known character of the crossing- 
sweeper. The drama is prefaced by a humorous 
sketch, entitled ‘The Way of the Wind,’ in which 
some old-fashioned stage devices are cleverly em- 
ployed. 

‘MARCEAU; OU, LES ENFANS DE LA R&pus- 
LIQUE, a drama founded, by MM. Bourgeois and 
Masson, upon ‘La Rose Rouge,’ a novel of Alex- 
andre Dumas pére, and first acted thirty years ago 
at the Gaité, has been revived at the Théatre His- 
torique. M. Montal played the Republican General. 
Among other characters introduced are Robes- 
pierre, Kléber, Talma, Chénier, and Buonaparte. 

Tue Revue et Gazette des Thédtres announces the 
death of M. Schey, of the Variétés. We assume 
that this actor is the same with whom the London 
public has grown familiar. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & v.'8 
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NEW WORKS. 


MR. EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN: 


Notes of a Journey in Russian Turkistan, Kokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Phil. Dr. Consul-General of 
the United States of America at Oonmstantinople, late of the 
American Legation at St. Petersburg, Member of the American 
Geographical Society and of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with3 Maps and many Illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 422. | Now ready. 


CENTRAL AFRICA.—NAKED TRUTHS 


of NAKED PEOPLE: an Account of Expeditions to the Lake 
Victoria Nyapza and the Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad (White Nile). By Colonel C. CHAILLE LONG, of the 
Egyptian Staff. Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 188. (Vow ready. 
*,* The chief Expedition was to Lake Victoria Nyanza. and the 
author gives a graphic account of a residence of some weeks at the 
Court of Kiog Mtesa, some months before the arrival there of Mr. 
H. M, Stanley. He returned northward by the Victoria River to 
Mrooli, thus connecting and identifying it with the White Nile. On 
this journey, which had never before been performed by a white man, 
ne atenoveted Lake Ibrahim. Lllustrated from Colonel Long’s own 
etches. 
“* The proofs of courage, perseverance, and pluck displayed by Colonel 
Long are unique in the history of travels.”— Dr. Schwein/furth. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 


, 

Vol. V. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
completing the Work. Five royal 8vo. Volumes, cloth extra, price 
24s. each. Very fully illustrated by A. DE NEU VILLE and other 
of the best French artists. 

‘Among this band of great and honourable men, we think that 
M. Guizot will retain in history, as he occupied in life, the first and 
highest place. In the depth and variety of his literary labours, which 
have enlarged the philosophy of history, in the force and precision of 
his oratory, and in the systematic consistency of his whole political 
life, he has had no equal, either in his own country or, as far as we 
know, in any other.”— Edinburgh Review. 


TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS; being the Life 


Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 248. 

**No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of composition, 
no matter what your range of acquirement, rest assured that you 
will rise from the careful perusal of his journals and correspondence 
with a lively sense of self-satisfaction. amused, instructed, and (we 
will venture to add) improved.”— Quarterly Review. 

‘Certainly there are few letters or journals that can show a better 
title to publication than Mr. Ticknor’s.”- Scotsman. 

“This distinguished American may be said to have knowa more 
eminent men than any other man of whom we have read. The two 
most interesting volumes now before us not only contain the Life and 
Letters of Tickuor, but something of the lives of almost every cele- 
brated person in the world of politics and letters, from the time when 
Bonaparte began to make kings tremble down to the period when his 
own country became convulsed with civil war.”— Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THEOPHILUS and OTHERS. By Mrs. 
gl tT eels 
MARKS UPON the DOOR. By Mark May. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
MADELEINE; or, a Noble Life in a Humble 


Sphere: a Huguenot Story. By the Countess SOLANGE DE 
KERKADEC. 2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 21s. 


WALTER LEE. By. W. H. Green. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 218. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. small 4to. cloth, price 18¢. 


The INTERCOLONIAL: an Historical Sketch 


of the Inception, Location, Construction, and Completion of the 
Line of Railway uniting the Inland and Atlantic Provinces of the 
Dominion. Wit aps and numerous Illustrations. By SAND- 
FORD FLEMING, O.E., Engineer-in-Chief of the Intercolonial 
and the Canadian Pacific and Newfoundland Railways. 





Now ready, 8vo. extra cloth, 5s. the New and Revised Kdition of 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS PRINTED inthe UNITED KINGDOM. 

‘* This is a book we have been leoking for for a great while.... 
thanks of the whole educational community are due to Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Ov. for this volume, which we very heartily recom- 
mend as a book of reference.”— Educational Times. 

* The catalogue before us is the most complete with which we are 
acquainted, and likely to be useful to teachers, self-educators, mana- 
gers of schools and libraries; but, above all, to the trade. = ; 

SV ewsvendor. 

** It is safe to say that there is no person in any way connected with 
education—and, we may add, no educated person—who has not often 
felt the urgent need of such a yolume.”—School Board Chronicle. 





WORKS BY MR. GEORGE SMITH. 
NOTICE.—The SIXTH EDITION will be published shortly of 


ASSYRIAN EXPLORATIONS and DIS- 


COVERIES. By GEORGE SMITH (of the British Museum). 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo illustrated by Photographs and nume- 
rous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. 18a. 

[Nearly ready. 


THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT of GENESIS. 


Containing the Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and 
Nimrod; Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods: from the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions. By GEORGE SMITH, of the Depart- 
ment of (/riental Antiquities, British Museum, Author of ‘ His- 
tory of Assurbanipal,’ * Assyrian Discoveries,’ &c. Fifth Edition. 
Demy 8vo. with many [ilustrations, cloth extra, 16s. 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. No. 1X. (for SEPTEMBER) of 


MEN of MARK. Containing Permanent 


Cabinet-size Photographs, specially,;taken from Life for this Work 





only, of 
THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
PERE HYACINTHE. 
SIR JAMES MACNAGHTEN HOGG. 
With Biographical Notices. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & 


Rivineron, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





Issue of Balance of Six per Cent. First 
Preference Share Capital. 





DIRECTORS. 

JOHN PENDER, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
LORD WILLIAM MONTAGU HAY, Vice-Chairman, 
BARON EMILE D'ERLANGER. 
COLONEL GLOVER, R.E. 

RIGHT HON. W. N. MASSEY, M.P. 
GEORGE G. NICOL, Esq. 

LORD ALFRED PAGET. 

SIR CHARLES WINGFIELD, K.C.S.I. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS, 
M. DROUYN DE L'HUYS. 
CYRUS W. FIELD, Esq. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
SIR JAMES ANDERSON. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 67, Lombard-street, 
SOLICITORS. 
MESSRS. BAXTERS & CU.; MESSRS. BIRCHAM & C0. 
SECRETARY. 
MR. GEORGE DRAPER. 
OFFICES. 
66, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 





The Directors of the Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited, are pre. 
pared to receive Subscriptions, at par, for the Unallotted Portion of 
700,0001, Six per cent. First Prefereace Share Capital, in 70, 
of 10l. each, authorized by Special Resolutions of the 16th and 3th of 
December, 1875, and of which a large part has already been taken up by 
the Ordinary Shareholders. 

The Ordinary Share Capital of the Company is 3,697,000l., and the 
present issue of Preference Shares will rank for Dividend at the rate of 
Six per eent. per annum in priority to the whole of this amount, and 
to any future issues. 

The outstanding Debenture Capital amounts to 232,0@0/. 

The Preference Dividend (after completion of the payments on the 
Shares) will be payable quarterly by Warrants forwarded to the regis 
tered addresses of the Shareholders. The Dividend is not contingent 
upon the divisible profits of each year being sufficient for the purpose; 
but any possible deficiency will be paid out of the revenue of sub 
sequent years. 

The amount of the New Capital now being issued is required for the 
duplification of the Compauy’s Red Sea and Indian Ocean Cables (Suez 
to Bombay), for which a Contract has been made with the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Compavy, Limited. The New Line 
between Suez and Aden is to be laid by the 1st of November next, and 
the Aden-Bombay Section by the 1st of March, 1877. 

The Company’s Lines comprise the Cables and Property formerly of 
the Anaetaiersmeen. Falmouth, Gibraltar and Malta, Marseilles, 
Algiers and Malta, and British-Indian Submarine Telegraph Com- 
panies (all now amalgamated into the Eastern Telegraph Company), 
and consist of Duplicate Lines from England to Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Alexandria, Land Lines through Egypt, and a Line of 
Cable (now to be duplicated) from »uez to Auen and Bombay, with an 
alternative route by exclusive wires from London through France to 
Marseilles, Algiers and Malta, and a series of Cables from {taly, 
through the Levant to Turkey and Egypt. 


The Company has special arrangements for through working and 
mutual exchange of traffic with the Brazilian Submarine Telegra 
Company, and with the Eastern Extension Australasia and China 
Telegraph Company, whose Cables extend from India to China, Aus 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

The net revenue of the Company for the financial year ending the 
30th September, 1874, after payiug all charges and interest on the 

ebenture Debt, was 229,6851., and for the year ending the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1875, 242,761. i 

As the total amount of interest on the 700,000. Preference Shares is 
42,0001. a year, there will be a margin of 200.0001. beyond this sum, 
assuming that the net revenue for the current year does not exceed 
that of 1875. : 

The Dividends paid on the ordinary share capital since the formation 
of the Company in 1872 have never been less than 5 per cent. per annum. 

It will be seen that the revenue of the Company does not depend upd 
a single Line, or upon the traflic of one particular locality, and having 
regard to the steady growth of telegraphic business, it can scarcely 
doubted that the Company's income will be largely increased in fature 
years, as it will be more effectually secured by the laying of the Cables 
now under contract. 

The Directors propose to pay Quarterly Dividends on account to the 
Ordinary Shareholders as heretofore. 

The Holders of Preference Shares will be entitled to attend all 
General Meetings of the Company, but not to vote thereat. 

he payments on the Shares now offered for Subscription will be s 
follows :— 

On application .. 

Onallotment... ee ee os ” 

On October ist .. i oe +. @2 ” 
Further payments will not be required at shorter intervals than two 
— and notice will be given when the remaining Calls are to 
paid. 

Subscribers will have the option of paying up in full on allotment, 
or on the lst of October, and the full Dividend will run upon the 
amounts from time to time paid up. 


Interest at the rate of Eight per cent per annum will be char rable 
upon avy instalments in arrear, and the allotment will be ila! . 
cancellation, and the paymeuts made thereon to forfeiture, in We 
event of any instalment not being duly paid. 


Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full, and 
if a smaller number of Shares is allotted than was applied for, the sul 
plus of the deposit will be applicable to the payment of the amount due 
on allotment. 

Applications for Shares must be made in the Form annexed to the 
Prospectus, and lodged, with the deposit of 11. per Share, with Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., 67, Lombuard-street. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 
pany, and the Special Resolutions authorizing the issue, can being 
at the Offices of the Company, or of Messre. Bircham & Vo., 60, Tht 
needle-street. 

London, 26th July, 1876. 





£1 per Share. 
£1 
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PUBLISHERS. 








PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


TORY HORRORS 


: the Question of the Hour. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 





MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL.—2 vols. crown &vo. at every Library, 


THE TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
“phe theme is treated by Mr. Collins with his accustomed dramatic force and constructive skill......Am enjoyable example of the way in which a clever novelist can weave the wildest improbabilities int» the 


f a story of mcdern English life, and as something fresh in the way of fiction.”— Scotsman. 


woe Astory affording much lively entertainment.”— Liverpool Albion. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. (uniform with other volumes of the Series), 


IN A WINTER CITY. 


By OUIDA. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK.—Small 8vo. cloth extra, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. By Marx Twaw. 


“A perusal of ‘Tom Sawyer’ is as fair a test as one could suggest of anybody's appreciation of the amevens. ..+++.Those who are alive to the pleasure of relaxing from serious thought and grave occupation, 


will catch themselves smiling over every page, and exploding outright over some of the choice passages.”— 7" 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait and Illustrations, price 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT STEPHEN 


HAWKER, some time Vicar of Morwenstowe, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. FREDERICK 
GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. 
“Dr. Lee’s ‘Memorials’ is a far better record of Mr. Hawker, and gives a more reverent and more true 
idea of the man....... Dr. Lee rightly confines himself to his proper subject.”— Atheneum. 





A New Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, 2. 5s. 


HOPE’S COSTUME of the ANCIENTS.  Iillus- 


trated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman Habits and Dresses. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 98. 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Signification. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. Second Edition, Revised through- 
out, considerably Enlarged, and partially Re-written. 





SECOND EDITION OF ‘CLOUDS IN THE EAST.’ 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s. 


(CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Second Edition, Revised. 


“A most graphic and lively account of travels and adventures which have nothing of the commonplace 
shout them.”— Leeds Mercury. 2 , 


Demy 8yo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 188. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of Travels in 


fe Upper Yellowst in the § of 1874. By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. Second Edition, 


There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven’s ‘The Great 
Divide.’ ‘The book is full of clever observation, and both narrative and illustrations are th Ihty good.” 








Atheneum. 








Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with fine Full-Page Illustrations, price 188. 


From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; or, With 
the Prince in India. By J. DREW GAY. 


“A lasting memorial of an interesting journey.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Will no doubt find an extensive public, and be read by them with interest.”—Voncon/formist. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 188. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes 


of Five Voyages of Sport and Dis in the Neighbourhood of Spitzb and . 
By JAMES fara iscovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen Novaya Zemlya. 


“The most important addition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.”—Atheneum. 





Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 9s. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS by W.S. GILBERT. 


‘A Wicked World,’ ‘ Charity,’ ‘ Palace of Truth,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ ‘Trial by Jury,’ &c. 





latge post 8vo. with Hundreds of Wood Engravings and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's 
Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 
Tllus- 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. 
'Humor- 


trated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicti 
ous Incidents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his every-day 


~— admirable addendum, not only to his collected works, but also to any memoir of him that has 





or that is likely to be, written.”— British Quarterly Review. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Mrs. Linton’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


7 
The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: a Novel. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’ &c. 
**Leam Dundas is a striking figure. The authoress has in some measure surpassed herself” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
Jean Middlemass’s New Novel.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Mippiemass. 


“A decidedly amusing and exciting novel.”—Morning Post. 
Dr. Sandwith, of Kars.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MINSTERBOROUGH. By Humpury SanpwiTH,C.B. 


“It is a long time since we have read anything so hing.” —A theneum. 
A New Novelist.—3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Wuyte Tuorne. 


“A very careful and, in many respects, a very praiseworthy story.”— Saturday Review. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS: Popular Stories by 


the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkius, 
8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Halt, Macquoid, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 

Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. 
HIDE and SEEK. 
BASIL. | MAN and WIFE. 
The DEAD SECRET. | POOR MISS FINCH. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. | MISS or MRS.? 


E. Lynn Linton.— PATRICIA KEMBALL. 
Katharine 8. Macquoid.—7ne EVIL EYE. 


Henry Kingsley. | Florence Marryat. 


The WOMAN in WHITE. 


The NEW MAGDALEN, 
ANTONINA, 


The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 
The LAW and the LADY. 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN. OPEN! SESAME! 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 


Mrs, Oliphant.— WHITELADIES. 
J — Payn. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. WALTER'S WORD. 


John Saunders. 
GUY WATERMAN. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. 


Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock.’ 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


Anthony Trollope. | T. A. Trollope. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida. 


Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 58. each, 
FOLLE-FARINE. | PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romance, PUCK: his Vicissitudes, Ad 
CHANDOS: a Novel. 
ONDER TWO FLAGS. | . 
TRICOTRIN. | TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES: a Sketch. 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE, SIGNA. 

HELD in BONDAGE. IN a WINTER CITY. 


SHAKESPEARE.—THE FIRST FOLIO.—Small svo. balf Roxburghe, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, 


HISTORIES, and TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Original Copies. London, Printed 
by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623. An exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Original, in 
reduced Fac-simile by a yy Proce: 


ONE AGAINST the WORLD, 


" 





es, Sc. 


$8, ensuring the strictest accuracy in eve.y detail. 
A full Prospectus will be sent upon application. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


ERECHTHEUS: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. cloth | SONGS beforeSUNRISE. Crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. 
extra, 68. BOTHWELL: a Tragedy. 2 vols. crown Svo. 128. 6d 
QUEEN MUTHERand ROSAMOND. Feap.8vo.5e. | GEORGE CHAPMAN: an Essay. Crown 8vo. 7a. 
aTesa ye a CALYDUN. New Edition. | SONGS of TWO) NATIONS: Dirw,a Song ef Italy 
rowD 8vo. 68. s . 


- Ode on the French Kepublic. Crown Avo. 68. 
CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo. 78. A iti . With Fac- 
POEMS and BALLADS. Feap 8vo. 98 


le simile Paintings. Coloured by Hand, after Draw 
NOTES on POEMS and BALLADS. 8vo. 1s. } ings by Blake and his Wife. Demy 8vo. lés. 
ESSAYS and STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
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This day is published, price 1. 


EOLOGY : its Influence on Modern Beliefs; 
being a Popular 7 of its Scientific Teachings and 
conomic Bearings. 


By oaven PAGE, LL D. F.G.S. 
William Black wood & Sone, Edinburgh and London. 





THE LATE E. J. NIEMANN. 


(CBrrICAL CATALOGUE of some of the 
principal PICTURES Painted by the late E. J. NIEMANN, 
together with a Sketch of his Life and a miata of his Powers as a 
Painter. Illustrated. Crown 4to price ls. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Just published, price 1s. c'oth ; 18. 6d half bound, red edges, 
FAMILIAR FRENCH QUOTATIONS 
PROVERBS. 
Same size and price, 
FAMILIAR LATIN QUOTATIONS and PRO- 
VERBS. Tenth Thousand. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane. 


and 





“OUMMERLAND MAK 0° TALK.” 


UMMERLAND TALK”: Tales and Rhymes 
in the Dialect. By JOHN RICHARDSON. Second Series. 
An entirely New Collection. Price 3s. 
pooting 


“CUMMERLAND TALK.” 
38. 6d. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. in neat binding, 
HE POPULAR POETRY of CUMBERLAND 
and the LAKE COUNTRY. With haat of Jubn Stagg, the 
Blind Bard. Edited hy SIDNEY GILPIN. A Companion Volume to 
‘The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland,’ &c, 
Carlisle: G. & T. Coward. London: Bemrose & Sons. 


First Series. Price 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MADEMOISELLE MORI.’ 
On Wednesday, the 27th inst., in 2 vols crown ‘vo. price 122. cloth, 
TINHE ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 
in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 

London: Longmans and C Co. 


EXERCISES in ENGL ISH ~ COMPOSITION. 
R. 8. KNIGHT, F.R.L.S. 
“Certainly deserves he attention of teachers.” 
Scottish Educational News. 
“ Well calculated to test the learner's grasp of the English language.’ 
Schoolma ster. 
London : Longmans and Co. 








NEW GRAMMATICAL WORK BY DR. LATHAM. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price 1s. 
SSENTIAL RULFS and PRINCIPLES for 
the B adh be of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By R.G LATHAM, 


M.D ate Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; late 
Professor of" Enslish in University College, London. 


London: Longmans and Co. 





ADOPTED BY THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL BOARD, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. cloth, 
HE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK of the BIBLE: 
a Syllabus of ite Readings and Connecting Epitomes, with 
Comments. For Use in Schools and Families. By the ae JOSEPH 


PULLIBLANK, M.A., Curate of Walton, Liverpool, and formerly 
Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: Longmans and Co. 





EPOCHS OF AXCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. G. W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and CHARLES SANKEY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. with 5 Maps, price 28, 6d. 

HE ATE ENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 

Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. By the Rev. G, W. COX, M.A., 

Joint-Editor of the Series. 
Also now ready, with a Coloured Map, price 28. 6d. 

HE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By the Very 

Rev. C. MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

London: Longmans and Co. 





Now ready, in feap 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 2s. cloth, 


LESSONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY FOR GIRLS, UNDER 
THE NEW CODE, 1876. 


Dene ewan ECONOMY SERIES, adapted to 
= Reasivements of the Fourth Schedule of the New Revised 

‘ode Book {| for Girls’ a Standard—The FOOD and 
CLOTHING of the HOUSEHOLD. 

* This Series will be completed in Three Books or Volumes of 
Retdinn Lessons for Girls, Mg Various Writers. Edited by the Key. 
E. T. STEVENS, M A., Oxo 

‘Book II. for Girls’ Fifth Standard— The ssanrerns and APPLI- 
ANCES of the HUUSB, price 22; and Bo k for Girls’ Sixth 
Standard—FABRIC of the HOUSE; WORK a HEALTH of the 
HUUSEHULD, &¢. ; price 2s., are in the press, 
London: Longmans and Co. 





In 8vo. with 12 Plates, price 21s. cloth, 


HE OCEAN, its Tides and Currents and their 
Causes. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F R.G.S. 


“‘A very valuable addition to, oceanic circulation clearly indi- 
the list of works advancing our| cated, and a home-thrust of clear, 
cosmical knowledge ” sound 1 Age fairly delivered 

Scientific Review. through it. # this point is the 

“The author of this book gives | very heart of br Carpenter's con- 
us a new Principia. Stil. the book | tribution to the subject, the thrust 
is the production of a man tho-| is fatal. It is followed hy further 
roughly well up iv bisown+utject. | and equally clear and able discus- 
and many others collateral withit. | sion of the details of Dr. Carpen- 
It is one that may be safely com-|ter’s arguments. and of the 
mended to the study of all who| theories of Maury. Rennell, 
are interested in the subject of | Herschel. &c. This Chapter XX. 
ocean currents.”— Jron. of Mr. Jordan’s book is really 

“ Here we have the vulnerable | excellent, and worthy of careful 
point of Dr. Carpenter’s modified | reading.” 

Tesuscitation of the oid theory of Quarterly Journal of Science. 

*,* The Reports received from Her Majesty’s Ship Challenger have 
confirmed the views expressed in this work with a distinctness exceed 
ing the most sanguine expectations of the Author. 


London: Longmans and Co. 








Price 33.; free by post, 38. 5d. 
[HE OWENS C:'\LLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 18767. 
J. E. Cornish, Bookseller to the College, 33, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Siti SS el 
kK 


1 mips vw! rc? yt? SPIRITUALISM. By A. R. WAL- 
8S. PZS., Oloth, 58. 
= é e anne agree wit b ben able and quite unanswerable reply to 
Hume’s so-called refutation of the possibility of miracles.”— Spectator. 
2. The PHENOMENA of SPIRITUALISM; with Diagrams and 
a y Prowiog he oom all doubt the Ramity of the P heno- 
mena. By W. CRUOKES, F.R.S., &c. Cloth, 5. 
_ London : J Burns, 15, Southampton- row, Holborn. 








‘¢ That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NoTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 


‘* When found, make a note of.’’—Caprain CUTTLE. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Tilustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 


POPULAR 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies. 


ANTIQUITIES and FOLKE- 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcciestasticaL History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Fring Arts, NaTuRAL History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GBAPBY, &c. 





Published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 





STANDARD 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKs 


~~ 


The WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited by A. Hawnny 
BRYCE, D.C.U. LL D., Senior Classical Moderator in the Thi 
versity of Dublin. ‘Text from HEYNE and WAGNER. Boot 
Notes. Original, and Selected from the leading Com mentat 
Illustrations from the Antique. In Three Parts. Feap. svo, eit 

‘ Se es and Georgics ; Part II The et 
III. The Mneid, Boks Vil—Xii te 
complete in one volume, cloth, 6s. 

“Contains the pith of what has been written by the best Scholars 
the subject... -- The notes comprise everything that tne student so 
want.” Atheneum. = 

** The most complete, as well as elegant and correct, edition of Vizg) 
a oy omy in this country.”— Educational Times Tel 

best commentary on Virgil which a student can obtain ” 


The WORKS of HORACE. Edited by Josgp, 
CURRIE, former! Siageionl Heed Master of Glasgow Acuden 
Text from ORELLIUS lish Notes, Origina!, and Selec: 
from the best © —~ A, ee from the Antigne ‘* 
Two Parts. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s each 

Part I. CARMINA. | Part II. SATIRES, 
Or, complete in One Volume, cloth, 5s. 
“ The notes are excellent and exhauetive.” 
Quarterly Journal of Educati, 


Works by William Ramsay, M.A., 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge, late Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Glasgow. 


RAMSAY’S (Prof.) MANUAL of ROMAN Ay. 
TIQUITIES: Law, Constitution, Political and Private Life, Relj 
gion, &. For the Use of Advanced S:udents. With Map 
numerous Engravings. and very copious [ndex. Revised and Bp. 
larged, with an Add:tional Chapter on Roman Agriculture. Croyy 
8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. Tenth Edition. 

“* Comprises all the results of modern improved scholarship withig 

a moderate compass.”— Athenceum. 


RAMSAY’S (Prof.) ELEMENTARY MANUAL 


of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior Classes. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cleth, 4s. Sixth Edition, 


RAMSAY’S (Prof. MANUAL of LATIN PRO. 
SODY. Illustrated by Copious Examples and Criticial Remurks 
| ad use of Advanced Students. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, Fiji 

RAMSAY’S (Prof.) ELEMENTARY MANUAL 


-< +e PROSODY. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 4yo, 
cloth, 28. 


CRAIK’S (Prof.). ENGLISH LITERATURE. 4 
Compendicus History of —e Literature and of the English 
Language, from the Nor Conquest. With numerous Spei- 
mens. By GEORGE LILLLE CR kK LL.D., late Professor of 
History and English Literature, Queen's Coll., Belfast. In 8 vols 
royal 8vo. cloth, 1. 5s. 

A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
For the Use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil Service Examinations 
Selected from the larger work. By Profe:sor CRALK. Crom 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. Sixth Edition 

“A Manual of English Literature from so experienced and well-resi 

a scholar as Profes-or Craik, needs no other recom mendation than the 

mention of its existence.”—Spectator. 

The Dramatic 


The FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 
Works of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, edited and expres! 
5 ey for Home and Schvol Use. by THOMAS BO OWDLEE, 

FRS. With Twelve beautiful Illustrations on Steel. 
cloth, gilt, 108. 6d. New Edition. 
*,* This unique Edition of the great Dramatist is vines 
for” home and school use; while objectionable phrases we deen 
expurgated, no rash liberties have been taken with the text. 


SPELLING by DICTATION: Progressive Exe 
cises in English Ortho raphy, for Schools and “Civil Service Er 
aminations. By the Rev DORSEY, B.D. MCP, 
— Lecturer at Corpus “Chieti College, Camb ridge. 18m. 

cloth, 1s. Fifteenth Thousand 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. School Edition. Wit 
an Introduction and Notes by ROBERT BELL, Editor of th 
** Annotated Series of British Poets.” Feap. svo. cloth ls. é 
Third Edition, 

COBBETT’S (William) ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
In a Series of Letters, including the celebrated “ Six Lessou 
intended to prevent Statesmen from writing in an awkward ma 
ner.” Cloth, ls. 6d. The only Authorized Edition. 


COBBETTS (William) FRENCH GRAMMAR 
Cloth, 38. 6d. Fourteenth Edition. 


MENTAL SCIENCE.—SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE’S CELEBRATED ESSAY on METHOD, with 
Archbishop Whately’s Treatises on Logic and Rhetoric. Crowa 
8vo. cloth, 58. Tenth Edition 

WHATELY’S (Archhishop) TREATISE on LOGIC. 
She Cotginal Edition, with Synopsis and Index. Crown &. 
cloth, 3s. 


WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on RHE- 
TORIC. ag Edition, with Synopsis and Index. Crow 


8vo. cloth, 38. 
PALEY’S Saachieniael NATURAL THEOLOGY; 


or.tne Evidences of the Existence and egy of the Deity. 
With Notes by Lord BROUGHAM and Sir CHARLES 
Illustrated. Small 8vo clot, 4s —With BROUGHAM'S Dib 
LOGU ES on INSTINCT, 3 vols. 78. 6d. 


SENIOR’S (NASSAU, late Prof. of Political Ec- 
nomy at te University of Oxford) TREATISE on POLITICAL 


ECONOMY: the Science which treats of the Na ture. Producti 
and Distribution of Wealth. Crown 8vo. cloth, 43. Fifth Bdilia 


Crown tv. 


A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK ; or, Simple Intr- 


duetion to the Study of. Mechanics. By w. J. gnc 
ANKINE, LL.D » late en 73 ous E - 
ie University of ‘ak and B. F. MBER, 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. clothe te. eet id 
“ The work, asa whole, is very com lete, and likely to nn — ; 
able for furnishing a useful and reliable outline of the subjects 
of.”"—Mining Journal, 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-cov 
London. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON'’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, price 2s. each ; cloth gilt, 98. 6d. 


DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, 
LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
HENRY DUNBAR, 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
SOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY, 
The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 
ONLY a CLOD. 
Sir JASPER’S TENANT. 

. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 

. LADY’S MILE. 

. LADY LISLE. 

2. CAPTAIN of the VULTURE. 

BIRDS of PREY. 

. CHARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. 

. RUPERT GODWIN. 

. RUN to EARTH. 

. DEAD 8EA FRUIT. 

. RALPH the BAILIFF. 

. FENTON’S QUEST. 

. LOVELS of ARDEN. 

. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 

. The BITTER END. 

. MILLY DARRELL. 

. STRANGERS and PILGRIMS, 

. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 

. LOST for LOVE. 

A STRANGE WORLD. 

. HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 

. DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 
“No one can be dull who has a novel by 


ONMAe SPE 


Miss Braddon in hand. 


| 


‘The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the most wearisome illness | 
Books.” 


is brightened, by any one of her 


London: Warp, Lock & TyrLER, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 





J OHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE SERIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. Price 18. 6d. each. 
Competitive British 
_ | Excise Candidates’ Guide. 
AQ Price 1s. each. 
3 Edition id 
Civil Service Précis. 5th Edition. | Ghat Se Caaiaates e paition. 
Competitive Geography, 6s., 2nd Edition; Army and Civil Service 
Guide, 5¢.; Copying MS. Specimens, 2s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


NEW WORK BY THE VERY REV. EDWARD MEYRICK GOUL- 
BURN, DEAN OF NORWIOH. 


HE ANCIENT SCULPTURES in the ROOF of 

NORWICH CATHEDRAL, and the Bie of the See of Nor- 

wich. With Copious Indexes, Chronological Tables, and upwards of 

Forty Full-page Photographic Illustrations by the Autotype Process. 
Imperial 4to. 591 pages, at t edges, elegant cover. 

Of this important work (published by subscription) 100 extra copies 

are for Sale, at Five Pounds each copy. 
The Autotype Company, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 


Now ready, in 4to. second vol. elegantly bound, price 15s. 
RCTIC EXPEDITIONS from BRITISH and 
FOREIGN SHORES, from the EARLIEST to the EXPE- 
DITION of 1875. D. MURRAY SMITH, F.R.G.8. With 
numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Portraits. 

“ A connected history of the numerous Arctic expeditions has | 
been wanted, and this publication bids fair to fill the void in the mos 
complete, trustworthy, and, in every respect, satisfactory manner.” 

To be leted in Three Vol May ali be had in Mt thly 

‘0 comp! in Three Volumes. ay also on! 
Parts, at 2s. each. Ten published. To be lete in Fifteen Parts. 
Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack. London: Simpkin & Co. 


In Two Series, price 7s. 6d. each, clotk, red edges, 
HE ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH NAMES 
of PLACES. By P.W. JOYCE. LL.D M.RIA. In these Books 
the Names of up of 10,000 Places are explained, inclu: all the 
rincipal Towns, Villages, Railway Stations, Mountains, Lak 
Re. in Ireland; and the Explanati are i 
variety of Antiquarian, Legendary, and Historical Information. 
“Wi lad to see Mr. Joyce again in the fieid on his former 
subject of Irish local nomenciature. He has the gift of treating his 
subject in such a way as to make it in ble and interesting even to 


} knowledge of the Irish or of Irish 
geoere when Saturday Review” "fhe book will be & delightful com: 
panion to the tourist in Lreland, and will often help him to strike a 


out of many an unpromising name of rock or ruia.” 

These specimens will give our readers an idea of what 

an instructive and entertaining commen Dr. Joyce’s book fur- 
nishes on the history and geography Id a wy niet 

Dublin: M. H. Gill & 50, r Sac e-street. jon: 

Whittaker & Co.; Sinpkin, Marshall Co. Edinburgh : John Menzies. 

ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Incorporated 

Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS ISSUED upon A: ide and 

the eT Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Col- 

Money received on | om at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 


ected. 
Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 4 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Established 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


























UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


EARLY in OCTOBER, demy 8vo. 18s. the SECOND VOLUME of the 


LIFE 


THE P 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


RINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
With Portraits. 
London: Smrrn, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, Large Type, Svo. 1s. 6d. 


BULGARIAN HORRORS, AND THE 
QUESTION OF THE EAST. 


By the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. 
*.* A Cheap Edition, price 6d., is also published. 
' JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NOTICE. 


4 NEW and completely REVISED EDITION of MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing all the Leading Books of general interest of the 
Past and Present Seasons, is NOW READY for delivery, and will be forwarded 


postage free on application. 


4 NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced Prices, is also 
NOW READY. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Popular 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books, 


New OXxFORD-STREET, September 16, 1875. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsanrp-streret 
and OHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1788, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the ee ewan: 
GEOKGE WM. L. 
___ Seeretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMPIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. For LIVES ONLY. 
79, PALL MALL, 8.W 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand ee o a o £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPORTANT INVENTION.—A Process for 
@ with Wood all kinds of Furniture, Fis 
kind of Woodwork ba :just been PATENTE 
ARD & SONS, Cabinet ers and U 
which may well be described as very beautiful, as the most 
Elaborate Designs can by this Process be Inlaid Ch 
than the same Designs could be Painted. It is » 
suitable for Rooms, Staircases, and Furniture in the 
Jacobean and Early English Styles. SAMPLES of the 
z ey. at their Show Rooms, 25, 











WORK are NOW ON 
26, and 27, Berners-stree 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANU FACTUBER, 
41, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


FUBN ISH your HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The 

pS See vg | Priced Ae 
. Dost free.—248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road. Bstablished 1862. 


TAMPING in COLOURS without CHARGE.— 
JENNER & KNEWSTUBare now STAMPING NOTE-PAPER 
and ENVELOPES with Crest, Address, or simple Menogram in 
by Machinery, without any c . To Clubs, Publie Companies, 
umers, an enormous saving is effected by this New Process of 
pn a Stumping. Specimens of Paper and mping forwarded on 
application. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Heraldic Stationers and Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 
66, Jermyn-street, 8. W. 

















jy OS8EPH GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the Werld. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY. — ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORRtal, mixed with Water, or as an Effer- 
vescing Drink, in Soda or and refreshing, or blended 
with Sp a ‘ul and invigorating stimulant, sus- 
taining exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order RUSE’S LIME JULUE CORDIAL, 
_—- being imitations. — Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain-road, 
ury. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCK 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN S,” 
Which will be placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. tail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 

November, 1874. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propetetens 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers PICKL. 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably d: 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every artiole prepared by 
em 5p guesuntoss as entirely Unadulterated—92, Wigmo: 
Caven -square (late Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The 
dmi of this celebrated Sauce are particular! uested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LA ZEN BY & SON, the 
label used so many years, signed * Hlizabeth Lazenby.” 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The best for ACIDITY of the STOMAOCH, 
HEARTBURN, H 


8TO 
et teen oa, GOUT, and INDIGES- 
Hy en ‘or Delicate Constitutions, 
es, Children, and infants. 
DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists. 
D® LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
a For AUTUMN. 

eak Throats and Lungs would escape much suffering in the ensuing 
Winter by a few of Dr. LOCOcK’S WAFERS taken now, ‘They fortify 
the Organs, rapidly remove Disease, and plea- 


Sold by all Druggists at 18. 13d., 28. 9d., 4¢. 6d., and 11s. per box. 
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HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and Pane- | 
veggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo. 14s. 
“Tf Mr. White had not been in the habit of mixing freely with the natives and chatting 


with them on terms of easy familiarity, he could never have made his book so readable and 
lively. ’—Times. 


The CRUISE of the “WIDGEON”: 700 Miles in a Ten- 
Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and the Zuyder Zee, 
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